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ABSTRACT 



This dissertation discusses the results of two surveys- -one 
of community college presidents and one of community college 
students- -conducted to determine the existing and planned entrepreneurship 
credit and noncredit programs within the Virginia Community College System 
(VCCS) and the interest in these programs from students enrolled in business 
courses. For the presidents' survey, 11 out of 23 of the VCCS colleges 
replied (48% response rate) . Findings included: (1) nine colleges reported 

offering a small business management course; (2) only two colleges offered an 
Associate of Applied Science degree with an emphasis in entrepreneurship; (3) 
eight respondents offered noncredit courses to the local business community; 
(4) seven colleges responded that there are no immediate plans for expanding 
credit courses in this field; and (5) four colleges did not perform any 
formal needs assessments of local businesses. For the students survey, 730 
student responses were collected from enrollees in introductory business 
courses at 12 VCCS colleges. Findings included: (1) 49% indicated that they 

were considering opening their own businesses; and (2) 32% said they would 
enroll in credit courses in entrepreneurship. The author concludes that there 
is a gap between what Virginia's community colleges offer and what students 
would like to take in the field of entrepreneurship. Also discussed are 
workforce development and a curriculum development model . Appended are the 
Presidents' Survey, the Student Entrepreneurship Education Survey, the Local 
Business Community Surveys, and other survey and course materials. (Contains 
39 references.) (EMH) 
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ABSTRACT 



ENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION IN THE VIRGINIA 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
Richard L. Drury, M.B.A. 

George Mason University, 1 999 
Doctoral Director: Dr. Richard W. Elder 

With the majority of net new job growth coming from small businesses and the fact that 
small businesses are an important economic driving force in America, a great opportunity 
exists for higher education to offer educational curricula targeted to small ventures. This 
is especially true for community colleges since these institutions of higher education are 
close to their local communities. However, a literature review indicates that community 
colleges are not pursuing this opportunity. 

With few exceptions, community colleges have made offering entrepreneurship 
courses a low priority. In fact, the contribution of these colleges to entrepreneurship 
education is disproportionately low as compared to four-year colleges and universities. 
Two-year colleges continue to prepare students for traditional employment and neglect 
entrepreneurship as another career path. There appears to be no sustained effort across 
the country, and Virginia in particular, to capitalize on this education and training need 
primarily in the area of credit course offerings. 
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There is an opportunity for community colleges to provide entrepreneurship credit and 
noncredit course offerings to prepare these entrepreneurs for success. Yet research findings of this 
study indicate that entrepreneurship training and education is not a priority at all Virginia 
community colleges. Yet this same research indicates that there is strong demand for such offerings 
from students enrolled in Virginia's community colleges and from Virginia's small businesses. 

The findings suggest that a gap exists between what Virginia's community colleges offer 
and student interest in entrepreneurship credit coursework. Additionally, there is growing demand 
from Virginia small businesses for entrepreneurship and small-business management noncredit 
courses, technology transfer needs, and start-up counseling services. Many Virginia small 
businesses are unaware of consulting services and noncredit programs offered by the community 
colleges. However, it has been determined that many of Virginia's community colleges are 
adopting an entrepreneurial college approach to workforce, economic, and community 
development. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Entrepreneurship Education in the 
Virginia Community College System 

Former U.S. Small Business Administrator James C. Sanders stated in 1983, 

“Community and junior colleges have enormous potential for reaching into the grass roots of 
America with effective training and educational programs that relate to all kinds of small 
businesses” (Small Business Profile, 1997). However, current research indicates that there has 
not been any sustainable national momentum established by community colleges in capturing 
this important educational need in America. This educational need will be further explored in 
subsequent chapters. 

For example, a 1 994 report sponsored by the Kauffman Foundation (a leading private- 
sector foundation dedicated to the promotion of entrepreneurship) determined that community- 
college involvement in entrepreneurship education ranged widely, from fully integrated 
programs to institutes and ad hoc workshops (Center for the Study of Community Colleges, 
1994). There appears to be no cohesive effort in providing such curricula in entrepreneurship 
and small-business management. 

Given that small businesses, defined by the U.S. Small Business Administration generally as 
500 or fewer employees, are an important economic driving force in America and that these entities 
create more new net jobs than large businesses (Office of Advocacy, 1 997), why are community 
colleges (with few exceptions) not providing education and training curricula oriented to small 
businesses? Why does this educational deficiency exist in our community colleges? Why are the 
community colleges not providing the educational development students need to become initiators 
of new ventures rather than the traditional development of students for “getting jobs?” These are 
important curricular issues that need to be addressed in today’s ever-changing demographic and 
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technological climate. Congressman John J. LaFalce stated in 1992: “We are at the crossroads in 
the economic history of this nation. We can no longer rely on big business and big government 
to solve our problems. More than ever, small business is the key to our nation’s future prosperity 
and competitiveness” (LaFalce, 1992). 

Small businesses have been the driving force in the economic development of the United 
States since the 1970’s, as evidenced by the ever-increasing numbers of net start-up companies and 
net new jobs created by small businesses. Today, nearly six out of ten employees work for small 
businesses (Friedman, 1 997). Most increases in jobs will come from those firms employing 1 00 or 
fewer employees (Price, 1994). According to Lichtenstein (1987), small businesses create nearly 
two-thirds of new jobs. 

In 1996, the United States had nearly 6.2 million businesses with employees and 99.7% 
of these businesses were classified as "small business" operations; companies with fewer than 
500 employees. Additionally, the United States had nearly nine million self-employed persons. 
This number increased to over 10.5 million self-employed persons in 1997. Self-employment 
growth is phenomenal. It is those persons, who essentially work for themselves, with few or no 
employees, whose numbers are estimated to reach over 12 million by the year 2000 
(Lichtenstein, 1987). Thus, there are approximately 15 million small businesses in America 
(Small Business Profile, 1997) producing 48% of the U.S. GNP and accounting for 42% of total 
business sales (Scarborough, 1 996). 

Job growth is another relevant factor in demonstrating the strength of small businesses. 
According to the Office of Advocacy, Small Business Administration (1996), over 50% of small 
businesses (500 or fewer employees) have fewer than four employees. Thirty-five percent 
employ between five and 19 workers while those firms employing between 20 and 99 employees 
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account for 10%. The remaining 5% employ between 100 and 500 employees. The Small 
Business Profile (1997) notes that small businesses generated 12 million net new jobs from 1992 
to 1996 and 69% of this growth came from small businesses with less than 20 employees. Small 
business is indeed a generator of jobs in America. 

In 1996, Virginia had 150,000 businesses with employees, and 98% of these were 
classified as small businesses (500 or fewer employees). Virginia also had 166,000 self- 
employed persons, for a total of 316,000 businesses. Small ventures generated 283,000 of the 
315,000 net new jobs from 1992 to 1996 and 63% of job growth came from firms with less than 
20 employees, (176,000 net new jobs). Virginia small businesses mirror national statistics in 
being job creators. 

This points towards the continued growth and importance of entrepreneurship and self- 
employment in America and in the state of Virginia. This also translates into a challenge for 
community colleges: to provide entrepreneurial training and education so that small businesses 
can improve their survival rate, become more successful, and be competitive on even a global 
scale. 

Learning is a lifelong experience, and this maxim is perhaps most important for the 
entrepreneur in remaining competitive with current technology. New technology will force 
entrepreneurs to continue to sharpen their skills through continued education and training. 

Statement of the Problem 

With the majority of net new job growth coming from small businesses and the fact that 
small businesses are an important economic driving force in America, a great opportunity exists 
for higher education institutions to offer curricula targeted to small business ventures. This is 
especially true for community colleges, since these educational institutions tend to be close to 
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their local communities. However, a review of the latest literature indicates that most 
community colleges across America, and in Virginia as well, are not currently pursuing this 
opportunity. 

There is an opportunity for community colleges to provide entrepreneurship credit and 
noncredit course offerings to prepare these entrepreneurs for success. Yet research findings of 
this study indicate that entrepreneurship training and education is not a priority at all Virginia 
community colleges. Yet this same research indicates that there is strong demand for such 
offerings from students enrolled in Virginia's community colleges and from Virginia's small 
businesses. 

The Virginia Community College System (VCCS), which consists of 23 public 
community colleges, is the ideal vehicle for such training and education since these institutions 
of higher education are situated at the grassroots level in their communities. These colleges are 
now charged by the General Assembly to spearhead workforce development in Virginia. Their 
efforts surely need to include entrepreneurship and small business training and education. 

This research will focus on the problems of determining (a) to what extent the VCCS and 
its community colleges are serving the needs of their communities with entrepreneurship 
education and training and what is planned, (b) whether or not there is a need for such programs 
in the community and from students enrolled in business courses at the college, and (c) if there is 
a need, what curriculum should be developed and offered to satisfy this need. This research will 
also determine to what extent the role of entrepreneurship education extends to workforce, 
economic and community development in Virginia’s community college service regions. 
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Definitions Used in this Study 

Small business is defined as a company with 100 or fewer employees. This definition is used 
since the vast majority of small businesses, generating net new jobs, have fewer than 100 
employees. 

Entrepreneurship is defined as a mindset of individuals in businesses and organizations of all 
sizes. It is a philosophy of leading, creating, innovation, being a visionary and an opportunity 
seeker. It goes beyond simple management functions of planning, organizing, and controlling. 
Small-business management is defined in a broad sense to include functions found in all 
businesses, e.g. management, accounting, finance, marketing, manufacturing, human resources, 
and others. 

Entrepreneurship education is used to incorporate the study of small-business management with 
particular emphasis on the entrepreneur, the entrepreneurial team, the opportunity and the 
required resources from the concept through harvest stages. 

Design and Methodology 

Two survey instruments were designed to determine the existing and planned 
entrepreneurship credit and noncredit programs within the Virginia Community College System 
(Appendix A) and the interest in these programs of study from students enrolled in business 
courses, primarily BUS 100: Introduction to Business (Appendix B). Surveying community 
college presidents yields the input data to answer the questions of what is now being offered and 
what is planned. The second instrument is used to survey students' interest in the study of credit 
coursework in entrepreneurship and small- business management. 

Local businesses have been surveyed on a limited basis by various organizations in 
Virginia. These sketchy survey results are contained in Appendix C. Virginia's Department of 
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Business Assistance, local Small Business Development Centers (SBDCs), the Virginia Chamber 
of Commerce, and other recent research projects and publications are the basis for this data. This 
part of the methodology is designed to answer the question concerning market demand for 
noncredit programs throughout Virginia in entrepreneurship and small-business management 
without extending this research project to a statewide needs assessment. 

Limitations 

A major limitation in this study is the limited amount of research to date on 
entrepreneurial education and training in community colleges throughout America, and 
especially in Virginia. Financial and human resources available have narrowed the scope of this 
study to the Virginia Community College System. No attempt has been made to survey small 
businesses throughout Virginia, since such an effort is beyond the scope of this research project. 
Previously conducted surveys from various sources are documented and evaluated as a source 
for precursory findings of noncredit needs assessments of small businesses. 

The educational model developed in this report can be replicated and used in other states 
because of its generic qualities. Implementation strategies will differ from each community as 
will the cost of implementation. These factors will necessarily have to be integrated into the 
model by each college and, therefore, are not addressed in this research project. 

Implications for Research and Practice 

There exists a need to study the demand for entrepreneurship and small-business 
management educational and training programs in Virginia. There also exists a need to establish 
a baseline as to what extent the VCCS is satisfying this demand if it is determined that such a 
demand exists. The community colleges are the institutions of higher education that are charged 
with the entrepreneurial responsibility to stay close to their constituencies, the local 
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communities, which makes these institutions ideal for entrepreneurial programs. Additionally, 
Virginia’s community colleges are the spearhead of workforce development activities in 
Virginia, as legislated by the General Assembly, and these development activities need to 
include entrepreneurship education and training for small business. 

This study documents entrepreneurship training and education through Virginia’s 
community colleges and determines the efficacy of the hypothesis that there does exist a strong 
need for increased entrepreneurship and small-business management education and training in 
Virginia. The development of the argument, as evidenced in this Chapter, for increased 
entrepreneurial education and training in community colleges in Virginia is further addressed in 
Chapter 2. Chapter 3 answers the conceptual question of what is currently being offered to 
Virginia communities throughout the VCCS’s 23 community colleges, what is being planned, 
and what level of interest students have in credit coursework in entrepreneurship and small- 
business management. Chapter 4 deals with demand for entrepreneurial and small-business 
management noncredit programs from local business communities throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

Chapter 5 focuses on workforce development, economic development and community 
enrichment areas and how these need to be brought under the entrepreneurial umbrella at local 
community colleges. The argument is advanced for the adoption of an entrepreneurial college 
within the traditional community college, which will offer a wide variety of credit and noncredit 
courses to the local communities served by the VCCS. 

Chapter 6 deals with the development of a curriculum for entrepreneurship education and 
training, both credit and noncredit. This model can be applied by individual community colleges 
in Virginia and across America with certain modifications required to meet individual college 
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requirements. Conclusions and recommendations for further research are presented in the final 
chapter. 

The findings of this research offer considerable insight into what is being offered and 
planned versus student interest in entrepreneurship and small-business management credit 
courses in Virginia’s community colleges. These results, which indicate a wide gap between 
offerings and student interest, provide community college leaders across America with 
information to study their own college needs with respect to entrepreneurship education. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Need for Entrepreneurial Education 

Given the strong economic contributions from small businesses to growth and expansion 
of Virginia's economy, there needs to be a paradigm shift in community colleges' curricula and 
mission to reflect the training needs of this segment. Focus needs to be drawn away from the 
traditional concept of community colleges to one with an entrepreneurial focus: market-driven 
and customer-oriented. Timmons (1999) refers to an "entrepreneurial revolution" that has 
occurred over the past several years that is creating strong interest in entrepreneurship. 

This revolution is evidenced through the ever-increasing numbers of entrepreneurship 
courses being offered in business and engineering schools across America. Timmons (1999) 
notes that major paradigm shifts have occurred over the past 25 years. For example, in the 1960s 
and 1970s, nearly one out of four college graduates went to work for a Fortune 500 firm. Today, 
only one out of 14 graduates go to work in these large companies. In the 1970s, $50 million to 
$100 million of venture capital was invested each year. Today, that figure is nearly $12 billion 
annually. To further underscore the dynamics of this revolution, ten years ago 10,000 new 
products were introduced into the marketplace. That number today is 26,000. The community 
college needs to shift into this area of education and join the revolution. 

Colleges and universities are discovering that the study of entrepreneurship is very 
popular with students. Today, more than 1,500 colleges and universities offer credit courses in 
both entrepreneurship and small- business management to more than 15,000 students. Endowed 
chairs at colleges and universities have increased from nine in 1 980 to 90 in 1 996 (Scarborough, 
1996). In a recent study of business schools across America, and entrepreneurship course 
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offerings in MBA programs, the following findings were reported (Business Week On-line, April 
16, 1999): 

• University of Chicago's Graduate School of Business increased its openings in its 
entrepreneurship courses 40% (more than 1 ,200 students). 

• Harvard University had 90% of the Class of 1 998 enrolled in at least one 
entrepreneurship course. 

• Northwestern's Kellogg Graduate School of Management has increased its 
entrepreneurship faculty from three in 1 995 to 1 3 today. 

• Massachusetts Institute of Technology's Sloan School of Management notes the 
fastest growing managerial track is New Product and Venture Development. 

• At Carnegie Mellon, 30% to 40% of graduates start their own business within five 
years of graduating. 

As further evidence of this entrepreneurial interest, or revolution, the following changes 
that have occurred in recent years are also noted (Timmons, 1999): 

• Increase in foundation support for entrepreneurial education. 

• 1994 United Nations General Assembly unanimous resolution calling for all 
emerging and developed countries to pursue entrepreneurship as a policy. 

• 1996 National Public Radio daily coverage of entrepreneurs and entrepreneurial 
companies. 

• Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts first entrepreneurship merit badges in 1 997. 

• Legislation in eight states passed legislation requiring entrepreneurship education 
in all public school grades. 
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• Tribal entrepreneurship center established at the Haskell Indian Nations 
University in Lawrence, Kansas. 

• Entrepreneur of the Year awards established by Ernst & Young, CNN, NASDAQ, 
and USA Today to recognize outstanding ventures. 

• Gallup and Roper polls show ever-increasing interest in entrepreneurship by 
young people and adults. 

• The National Foundation for Teaching Entrepreneurship significantly expanded 
its out-of-school educational programs in inner cities. 

• NASDAQ expanded to Europe and Eastern Europe and Asia making 
entrepreneurship more global than ever. 

• 1996 it was reported that 83% of the Forbes 400 wealthiest individuals were the 
first generation of wealth compared to 40% just 10 years earlier. 

• Initial Public Offerings (IPOs) are at record levels. 

All of these events and actions demonstrate a renewed global and domestic emphasis on 
entrepreneurship, not to mention a paradigm shift in how entrepreneurship is defined. Before 
further exploring the need for entrepreneurship education and training of small businesses, a 
distinction needs to be made between the term's small business and entrepreneurship. 

Small Business and Entrepreneurship 

The term small business can be defined by many standards. The most commonly used 
definition is derived from the Small Business Administration (SBA), which generally defines a 
small business as one having fewer than 500 employees. However, a company with 500 
employees does not represent the typical small business in the United States of America. Nearly 
half of all small businesses in the U.S. are home-based businesses that have no employees. 
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Therefore, this report uses the more practical definition of a small business as a company with 
fewer than 1 00 workers, which, according to the SBA, represents the vast majority of small 
businesses. 

The difference between a small business and an entrepreneurship needs to be carefully 
defined as the two are easily confused, and there is a definite difference between them. The 
owner of a small business is not necessarily an entrepreneur. Likewise, an entrepreneur is not 
necessarily the owner or manager of a small business. (In fact, there are many entrepreneurs in 
large corporations. These corporate individuals have the mindset of an entrepreneur and are 
labeled corporate entrepreneurs or intrapreneurs.) Not only is there a difference between a 
small-business owner and an entrepreneur, there is a difference between managing and leading, 
where leading is equated to entrepreneurship. 

Management is usually defined by performance terms such as planning, organizing, and 
controlling. Management has often been defined as "getting things done through people." 
Managers are responsible for maintaining an efficient workflow. They keep activities on track 
and are focused on revenue generation, cost controls, and profitability. Managers normally seek 
the status quo. They are concerned about which opportunity will be approved, how to defend 
market position, what resources the manager controls, how to "protect turf," and how power can 
be minimized. 

Like managers, entrepreneurs can be leaders. Unlike managers, entrepreneurial leaders 
provide direction, act as organizational visionaries, and provide that climate of motivation which 
creates commitment. Not only do entrepreneurs create the vision, they also influence others to 
share that vision. Entrepreneurs seek to innovate the very antithesis of the managerial search for 
the status quo. They seek ideas that can be converted successfully into opportunities, determine 
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what resources they need, and how those resources can be attained. In his Competitive 
Advantage of Nations. Michael Porter (1990) notes that entrepreneurship and innovation are the 
keys to national competitive advantage since innovation is the key to global success. 

Entrepreneurship involves creating and building something of value from practically 
nothing. It is a process of creating or seizing an opportunity and pursuing it regardless of the 
resources currently controlled. Entrepreneurship involves the definition, creation, and 
distribution of value and benefits to individuals, groups, organizations and society. The essence 
of entrepreneurship is innovation, creation, risk-taking, and independence. The entrepreneurial 
mindset involves many other things, including commitment, opportunity obsession, tolerance of 
risk, creativity, self-reliance, ability to adapt, motivation to excel, and leadership (Timmons 
1999). 

Community Colleges and Entrepreneurial Education 

With few exceptions, community colleges have made offering entrepreneurship courses a 
low priority. In feet, the contribution of community colleges to entrepreneurship education is 
disproportionately low as compared to four-year colleges and universities. Two-year colleges 
continue to prepare students for traditional employment and neglect entrepreneurship as another 
career path (Hemandez-Gantes, 1995). With the explosive growth in employment from small 
businesses and with the grass-roots level of education offered by community colleges, these two- 
year colleges are an ideal vehicle for community development. 

Demand for entrepreneurship education has been measured by several surveys, with one 
in particular, a 1994 Gallup poll (Walstad, 1994) of high school students, the general public, and 
small business owners and managers conducted to determine their attitudes regarding 
entrepreneurship. Key findings of this poll include: a) 69% of high school students and 50% of 
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the general public expressed an interest in starting a small business; b) a gap exists with student 
interest for and knowledge of entrepreneurship; c) clear majorities in all three groups expressed a 
desire and a need for entrepreneurship education in high schools; d) 59% of students, 73% of the 
general public and 89% of the business managers expressed a preference for being a small- 
business owner over being a manager in a large corporation. These results show that there is a 
strong demand for entrepreneurship education and training in schools at all levels and there is a 
significant gap in skills and knowledge about entrepreneurship that needs to be corrected. 

Kourilsky (1995) builds on the Gallup Poll and concludes that there is strong demand for 
entrepreneurship education. She argues that education focus should be towards “making a job” 
rather than training to “get a job.” She also argues that community development and economic 
growth stem from job creation where the small business segment of our economy clearly is the 
driving force. 

Nelson and Piland (1982) suggest that the community colleges are the catalyst for 
enhancing economic growth and community development. The Illinois-based authors offer a 
model for the development of small- business programs in community colleges that can be 
adopted (with some modifications) throughout the United States. 

Nelson and Piland further suggest that community colleges can have a significant impact 
on the job creation process by helping those already self-employed become more knowledgeable 
about their type of businesses and by increasing their number of employees through successful 
business operations. Demand for trained workers comes with the initiation of new businesses 
and the expansion of existing businesses. Community colleges will contribute to the economic 
development of the college’s community if they prepare people who have a future interest or a 
current investment in small business. 
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In the Annual Report on the Technical Colleges of New Hampshire (1994), it is noted 
that New Hampshire schools instituted 52 new certificate and diploma programs and 12 new 
associate degree programs in such fields as entrepreneurship (New Hampshire State Department 
of Postsecondary Technical Education, 1994). Another example is the entrepreneurship courses 
offered at Johnson County Community College (Kansas) where course offerings center on 
employment growth. Employment growth projections through the year 2005 from various data 
sources, both locally and nationally, indicate the fastest and most growing occupations, fastest 
growing occupations needing some post secondary training, and occupations with the largest 
numerical increases. Findings indicate that a) employment will grow faster than the labor force; 
b) industry employment will continue to shift from the goods-producing to the service-producing 
sector; and c) the bulk of employment growth will be in health services, retail trade, and business 
services. Courses at Johnson were then designed around these fast-track growth employment 
opportunities including “business entrepreneurship” (Conklin 1994). 

Needs assessments of small businesses in Virginia are addressed in Chapter 4. This 
research clearly demonstrates the strong need for small business training especially identified in 
research by Jackson (1996), Dennis (1997), the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond (1996), the 
Virginia Small Business Development Center, regional Chambers of Commerce surveys and the 
Northern Virginia Regional Partnership survey of high technology training needs. Timmons 
(1999) is correct in that the entrepreneurial revolution is not only with us today, it is growing 
exponentially. The next chapter clearly demonstrates that Virginia community colleges are not 
attuned to this important need within their communities. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Survey of Virginia Community Colleges 

This chapter examines the extent of credit and noncredit offerings in entrepreneurship 
and small-business management in the Virginia Community College System (VCCS). 
Specifically, the study determines what the individual VCCS colleges are currently offering and 
plan to offer in the near future, in both credit and noncredit activities. Additionally, student 
interest in these types of credit courses is examined to determine if demand for such offerings 
exists. 

Research Methodology 

An evaluative research methodology combining both qualitative and quantitative 
approaches is used in this study. Qualitative research methodology is used to determine the 
extent of both existing and planned credit and noncredit programs and results are derived from 
the responses received from the presidents' survey. This approach is more suited to the goals of 
this phase of the project. The data used do not readily adapt to being quantifiable, specific, 
objective, or classified categories. Qualitative research calls for a statement of the problem, a 
research design oriented to the study of the problem, gathering data, organizing, and analyzing 
data collected, and providing credibility, transferability, dependability, and confirmability of the 
research (Mauch, J., Birch, J., 1998). This research project complies with these guidelines. The 
survey instrument used to collect this data is the Virginia Community College Entrepreneurship 
Education Survey (presidents' survey) instrument (Appendix A). Open questions are used by 
design. 

The second survey is designed to determine student interest in a wide variety of credit 
course offerings in entrepreneurship and small-business management. The survey instrument 
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used is the Student Entrepreneurship Education Survey (Appendix B). This investigation is 
quantifiable to a certain extent and limited statistical details are summarized later in this chapter. 

The third area of investigation deals with interest from the Virginia business community 
in noncredit entrepreneurship and small-business management courses. Current research is used 
to assess the educational needs of this segment and is discussed in detail in Chapter 4 of this 
project. 

Presidents' Survey 

The presidents’ survey packet contains a cover letter explaining the purpose of the study 
and requesting that the survey questionnaire be completed with input not only from the president 
of the community college but other key members of the college leadership as well (Appendix D). 
Participation from presidents, deans, provosts, and/or directors is essential in obtaining a wide 
variety of responses that represent the community college leadership. 

Each survey packet contains a pre-paid postage return envelope, the questionnaire, and a 
request for a point of contact at each college and branch campus to administer the student interest 
surveys. This latter document asks for the point of contact name to administer the student interest 
surveys, e-mail address, telephone number, and mailing address. 

The presidents' survey instrument (Appendix A) starts with a detailed discussion of 
purpose. An explanation of the importance small business to the economies of both the United 
States and Virginia is provided to underscore the need for education and training for small 
businesses. The purpose section also points out that community colleges are not pursuing the 
opportunity of vigorously addressing the educational needs of this important segment of the 
economy. Definitions of terms used in the study are also provided. 
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In turn, the presidents are asked to provide information concerning their colleges’ efforts 
in credit and noncredit programs in entrepreneurship and small-business management. Results of 
the survey by question, with selected comments from responding community colleges, are 
summarized in the following discussion. 

To encourage responses, several follow-up strategies were employed. The initial cover 
letter went to each college president and a follow-up facsimile (Appendix D) was sent two weeks 
later requesting participation. The third follow-up was a telephone call to the president’s office. 
This call became very important in getting responses since the president’s secretary, or 
administrative assistant, usually fields the call and is aware of the status of the request. Typical 
responses included such remarks as "please send again, work is in process, call certain 
individuals who would have the survey," and the like. It required 30 days from the initial 
mailing to the third follow-up to generate responses, with few exceptions. 

Out of 23 community colleges in the VCCS, 1 1 responded to the survey (47.8% response 
rate). Although several colleges have branch locations, data gathered represents primarily the 
main campuses, with the exception of Tidewater Community College, which responded with 
data from all branches. The response rate is significant given the total population of only 23 
colleges. 

The first question asked is "What credit courses does your college currently offer in the 
field of small-business management and entrepreneurship?" Nine colleges (82%) reported 
offering BUS 165, Small-business management. One college offers a seminar (or project course) 
in small business, but no basic course such as BUS 165. The other college not offering BUS 165 
has a focus on leadership courses and defines these as entrepreneurship oriented. Two of the 
nine colleges offering BUS 165 also offer two courses in entrepreneurship, two others offer 
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three, and Tidewater Community College offers eight courses. Of the eleven colleges that 
responded, only Tidewater Community College and New River Community College offer 
Associate of Applied Science degrees with an emphasis in entrepreneurship. Northern Virginia 
Community College (NOVA) offers a certificate in small-business management yet requires only 
one course out of 10 in small-business management to earn the certificate. The remaining 
courses in NOVA's certificate program are standard required courses in the traditional associate's 
degree in business program. NOVA has BUS 1 16, Entrepreneurship, in its catalog but is not 
currently offering the course. BUS 1 16 is not required for the Certificate in Small-Business 
Management. 

When asked what noncredit courses are offered in this field, eight respondents (73%) 
offer noncredit courses to the local business community and two (18%) indicated they do not. 
One college (9%) sent a "no" response. It is unusual that two colleges do not offer noncredit 
courses to small businesses especially with the new effort from the Virginia legislature 
mandating that community colleges spearhead workforce development and small businesses are 
a part of this effort. The variety of offerings differed in scope and sequence among the 
respondents. Some programs are very intensive and sensitive to local training needs. For 
example. Northern Virginia clients need computer skill development and NOVA has a strong 
effort in this area. NOVA provides retraining in computer skills to college graduates from other 
than computer fields. Tidewater Community College has a strong program including interactive 
video computer courses, training for sales personnel, business communications, and financial 
management, to name a few. Southside Virginia Community College offers training in tractor- 
trailer driving. 
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The colleges were asked whether or not they expect to expand both credit and noncredit 
courses and programs. Seven (64%)of the eleven responded that there are no immediate plains 
for expanding credit courses in this field. Two respondents (18%) indicated "yes" and two 
(18%) are open for discussing such possibilities if there is a need for such offerings. 

Asked if their colleges were interested in offering credit and noncredit courses in 
entrepreneurship and small-business management (assuming there is strong student interest), 
seven colleges (64%) said "yes" and three colleges (27%) indicated "some credit courses" to 
"some modest interest." There was one "no" response. 

Questions five and six are designed to elicit responses on how the colleges are marketing 
their credit and noncredit courses and programs. Question five asked whether or not there is 
interest from the local business community in such programs, nine respondents (82%) said "yes", 
one (9%) indicated unknown, and one response (9%) was a "perhaps." 

Question six asked how local business interest is measured. Four (36%) respondents 
stated that they do not perform any formal needs assessments. The remaining seven colleges 
(64%) have formal needs assessments programs ranging from monitoring enrollment in current 
programs to telephone surveys and meetings with local business owners. Advisory boards were 
involved providing input with current needs with most colleges. 

When asked if entrepreneurship and small-business management education are an 
intregal part of their credit and noncredit curriculum, eight colleges (73%) responded "yes" (one 
of these indicated "very much"). Two of the remaining three (18%) noted that there is somewhat 
of an integration and the third stated "no." 

Part of a well-designed credit course curriculum in entrepreneurship and small-business 
management requires field experience courses, such as solving actual small business problems 
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onsite with businesses or developing business plans for actual small businesses in the 
community. When asked whether or not they offer or plan to offer credit courses with practical 
work experiences with small businesses, such as field experience consulting courses, six 
respondents (55%) indicated "yes" mostly through coops or internships with local small 
businesses. The remaining five (45%) responded with a definite "no." There were no comments 
or elaboration provided with this question by respondents. 

Each college was asked if a needs assessment indicated a strong interest by students in 
credit courses in entrepreneurship and small-business management, would such an initiative be 
offered. Ten colleges (91%) responded with a "yes" and one college (9%) indicated a "possibly." 
This is significant in that nearly 100% of the responding colleges are willing to consider offering 
entrepreneurship and small-business management credit courses if students have a strong 
interest. 

When asked "If the college is affiliated with a Small Business Development Center 
(SBDC), seven colleges (64%) noted they have some active affiliation with an SBDC. Two 
colleges are linked to an SBDC housed at a nearby four- year college in their region: Southside 
Virginia Community College is aligned with Longwood College and Southwest Community 
College is associated with Radford University. Tidewater Community College is directly linked 
to the Hampton Roads Chamber of Commerce. 

Question 1 1 asks if there is a student organization oriented to the promotion of student 
interest in entrepreneurship. Four colleges (36%) have such an organization. Two of these have 
Students in Free Enterprise (SIFE) chapters and one has a Phi Beta Lambda chapter, a student 
honorary business fraternity. Student organizations are ideal vehicles to promote topics such as 
entrepreneurship. 
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When asked if your college is aware of grant funding for entrepreneurship and small 
business programs, eight colleges (73%) responded that they are not aware of such funding, 
while the remaining three (27%) are very active in pursuing such funding. Of those actively 
pursuing grants in entrepreneurship. New River Community College is aggressive in its pursuits, 
receiving funding from the New Enterprise Fund, INC., Pulaski Venture Fund, and the Micro 
Enterprise Program. Rappahanock Community College receives funding from the DuPont 
organization, the Private Industrial Council, the State of Virginia, and the Micro Enterprise 
Program. Southwest Community College receives grant funding from the Small Business 
Administration and the Micro Enterprise Program. 

The final question dealt with comments and there were none reported except requests for 
the results of this report. 

In conclusion, the presidents' survey provides significant data on what is now being 
offered and what is planned in entrepreneurship and small-business management education 
programs in Virginia's community colleges. The data strongly suggests that little is being done. 
The following table summarizes the findings from this study. 
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Table 3-1 



Summary of_ Presidents^ Survey Responses. 



Variable 


Yes 


No 


Other/Comments 


Do you offer BUS 165, Small Business Management or 
other similar courses? 


82% 


18% 




Do you offer an AAS degree with an entrepreneurship 
track? 


18% 


82% 




Offer noncredit entrepreneurship and small business 
management programs? 


73% 


18% 


9% No Response 


Consider expanding current credit and noncredit 
programs? 


18% 


64% 


1 8% open for discussion 


Is there interest in offering credit and noncredit 
entrepreneurship and small business management 
programs if there is strong demand? 


64% 


9% 


9% some 
9% possibly 
9% modest interest 


Is there interest from local businesses for noncredit 
training programs for small businesses? 


82% 




9% unknown 
9% perhaps 


How is this interest measured? Is there a formal needs 
assessment performed periodically? 


64% 


36% 




Is small-business training and entrepreneurship courses 
an integral part of your workforce and economic 
development programs? 


73% 


9% 


1 8% (Somewhat to no) 


Do you offer field experience courses in 
entrepreneurship? 


55% 


45% 




SBDC affiliated? 


64% 


36% 




Student organizations in entrepreneurship? 


36% 


64% 




Aware of grant funding for entrepreneurship courses 
and programs? 


27% 


73% 





Virginia's community colleges, with few exceptions, are not actively pursuing 
entrepreneurship and small-business management education. This data can now be matched to 
the findings from the student-interest survey. 

Student Interest Survey 

Determining student interest in studying entrepreneurship and small-business 
management is a key element in this project. Is there sufficient demand from students to enroll 
in credit courses that lead to awarding certificates and an associate's degree? Most community 
colleges require business majors to enroll in BUS 100, Introduction to Business, and it is to these 
classes that the survey instrument (Appendix B) was distributed. Students enrolled in other 
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comparable business courses were also included, especially if BUS 100 was not offered in the 
spring 1999 semester, the time period of this survey. 

Each student was asked to review a list of possible course offerings and to check one: 
"strong interest in enrolling", "somewhat interested in enrolling" or "not interested in enrolling." 
By design, all courses listed are in entrepreneurship and small-business management. 

The courses were grouped according to completion goal. The first goal is a Certificate in 
Small-Business Management awarded upon successful completion of four elective courses. The 
second goal is the award of an Advanced Certificate in Small-Business Management after 
completing an additional four electives. 

Upon completion of the Advanced Certificate program, students may pursue the 
associate’s degree by taking five additional courses as electives. There are other college -required 
courses students must complete before the degree is granted. This proposed program of study 
focuses only on the electives students are allowed to take. Additionally, since this program is 
designed around certificate and a degree effort, enrollees may or may not be matriculated 
students. It is envisioned that non-traditional students (noncredit students, small-business 
owners seeking to sharpen their skills, nondegree seeking individuals) would attend several of 
these elective courses and enroll in the certificate programs only. Student-interest survey results 
are as follows: (The software used in statistically analyzing the response data is SPSS Base 9.0. 
This software is a comprehensive system for analyzing data and is used extensively in research.) 

Twelve (12) Virginia community colleges participated in the student-interest survey 
(Patrick Henry Community College and Virginia Highlands Community College elected to 
respond to this survey and not the presidents’ survey, and Southside Virginia Community 
College did not respond to the student-interest survey). This represents a 52.2% response rate. 



O 
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With the exception of Tidewater Community College, which provided input from all branches of 
the college, data represent input from the main campus of the college. NOVA data is from the 
Annandale campus only. 

There were 730 student responses received from enrollees in mostly BUS 100, 
Introduction to Business. Table 3-2 notes the frequency of responses by college. Note that 
Rappahanock Community College reported such a small response rate that it was not included in 
the frequency. This college is represented as a non-applicable (N/A) response. The greater 
frequency is from NOVA and Tidewater, urban colleges, representing over 70% of the 
responses. The balance is from rural colleges. NOVA generated over 42% of the total responses 
from only one of its five campuses, Annandale. 

Table 3-2 



Frequency of Responses from Colleges 



College 


Frequency 


Response 


02 Central Virginia 


42 


5.8% 


03 Dabney Lancaster 


26 


3.6 


04 Danville 


29 


4.0 


10 Mountain Empire 


8 


1.1 


1 1 New River 


55 


7.5 


12 NOVA 


311 


42.6 


13 Patrick Henry 


24 


3.3 


16 Rappahanock 


N/A 


N/A 


18 Southwest 


N/A 


N/A 


20 Tidewater 


208 


28.5 


21 Virginia Highlands 


19 


2.6 


23 Whytheville 


8 


1.1 


Total 


730 


100.0% 
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The initial research questions are designed around the 19 possible credit courses that 
would be offered in an entrepreneurship and small-business management curriculum. Responses 
to each of the 19 are "strong interest", "somewhat interested", and "no interest". A fourth 
response of "zero" indicates a "no" response. Table 3-3, Interest by Question (course of 
instruction) provides a summary of findings by question, frequency, percent, mean, and standard 
deviation. 

Conclusion drawn from this analysis is that there is a clear indication of strong interest in 
entrepreneurship and small-business management credit courses from students. Each question in 
the first eight required courses generated an 84.3% "strong" and "some-interest" response. The 
other "elective" courses, Q9-Q19, generated "strong " and "somewhat interest" from a minimum 
of 55.3% to 78.4% per question (course). Both in the required courses and electives, the "strong" 
and "somewhat interested" result totals are indicative of healthy student interest. 
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Table 3-3 

Student Interest^ in Credit^ Courses by Question 

Variable Response (Interest) Mean Std. Dev. 

Strong Somewhat None No Resp. 

N % N % N % N % 



Ql Intro to Business 


481 65.9 


200 


27.4 


30 


4.2 


18 


2.5 


1.37 


.56 


Q2 Financing Sm Bus 


281 38.5 


313 


42.9 


112 


15.3 


24 


3.3 


1.76 


.71 


Q3 Sm Bus Acctg 


315 43.2 


288 


39.5 


110 


15.1 


15 


2.1 


1.71 


.72 


Q4 Entrepreneurship 


368 50.4 


233 


31.9 


100 


13.7 


29 


4.0 


1.62 


.72 


Q5 Sm Bus Mgmt 


414 56.7 


235 


32.2 


58 


7.9 


23 


3.2 


1.50 


.64 


Q6 MS Word/Excel 


411 56.3 


239 


32.7 


57 


7.8 


23 


3.2 


1.50 


.64 


Q 7 Sm Bus Law 


284 38.9 


299 


41.0 


123 


16.8 


24 


3.3 


1.77 


.72 


Q8 Marketing 


243 33.3 


322 


44.1 


133 


18.2 


32 


4.4 


1.84 


.72 


Q9 Financial Accounting 


248 34.0 


240 


32.9 


115 


15.8 


127 


17.4 


1.78 


.74 


Q10 Intro to Computers 


329 45.1 


230 


31.5 


71 


9.7 


100 


13.7 


1.59 


.68 


Ql 1 Legal Issues 


223 30.5 


243 


33.3 


132 


18.1 


132 


18.1 


1.85 


.76 


Q12 Salesmanship 


159 21.8 


265 


36.3 


142 


19.5 


164 


22.5 


1.97 


.73 


Q 1 3 Advertising 


254 34.8 


258 


35.3 


104 


14.2 


114 


15.6 


1.76 


.72 


Q14 Merchandising 


201 27.5 


274 


37.5 


115 


15.8 


140 


19.2 


1.85 


.72 


Q15 Insurance 


133 18.2 


271 


37.1 


172 


23.6 


154 


21.1 


2.07 


.73 


Q16 Prin of Mgmt 


311 42.6 


261 


35.8 


52 


7.1 


105 


14.4 


1.59 


.64 


Q17 Adv Sales Skills 


176 24.1 


264 


36.2 


143 


19.6 147 


20.1 


1.94 


.74 


Q18 Internship 


215 29.5 


240 


32.9 


139 


19.0 136 


18.6 


1.87 


.76 


Q19 Selected Topics 


143 19.6 


272 


37.3 


145 


19.9 170 


23.3 


2.00 


.72 



Although there were very few suggested other topics for courses, the following 
summarizes those few responses: 

1 . English 

2. Computer 

3. Computer Accounting 

4. Language 
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Gender Analysis 

Gender analysis results are interesting. Male responses numbered 313 and female 
responses totaled 350 for a total of 663 respondents (several females and a few males refused to 
list their age). The mean male age is 24.53 and female mean age is 26.39. Standard deviation 
for males is 8.09 and 9.12 for females. At a 95% confidence level the lower bound mean is 
24.85 for both and 26.18 for the upper bound. 

"Interest in Entrepreneurship" compared to gender shows that 19 males and 14 females 
own a small business. Those "considering starting a business" yielded 161 male (24%) 
responses and 167 female (25%). Of the total responses, 49% indicated that they are considering 
opening their own business. Other considerations, which ranged from "no interest to maybe in 
the future", yielded 116 male (18%) and 142 female (21%) responses. 

When asked the "likelihood" to enroll in credit courses in entrepreneurship, 34 males and 
52 females indicated no interest. This compares to 153 males (23%) and 177 females (27%) that 
"might enroll" and 18 males and 13 females that would take these courses for "no college credit." 
A significant number of males (103) and females (108), or a total of 21 1 respondents (32%), 
indicated they would enroll with the goal of earning an associate's degree. This is very 
significant in that this group views entrepreneurship studies important enough to have a degree 
granted. When "might enroll" responses (330) are included with the "degree focus group", 541 
responses (75%) indicate a strong interest in credit coursework in entrepreneurship and small- 
business management studies. 

Enrollment Status 

Enrollment status is another slice of the data reviewed and analyzed. There are 1 72 full- 
time male enrollees and 195 females. This compares to 137 part-time males and 160 part-time 
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females. Those owning a small business represent 4.3% full-time responses and 6.5% part-time. 
Of those considering starting a small business, 54.9% are full-time students and 49.6% are part- 
time. The "other" category accounted for 40.9% full-time and 43.8% part-time student responses. 
Here the significance is that over 50% of the respondents own or are considering starting their 
own business. 

Comments concerning the entrepreneurship program described in the survey are quite 
revealing of the interest expressed. Consider the following selected comments: 

• Very good program. 

• Why can't we have more courses like these? 

• Great idea, very interested. 

• This should have been offered already. 

• The certificate idea is great for those who do not want the degree. 

• Very interested to learn all I can in order for me to successfully start my own 
business. 

• There are many strengths to this program. 

• This program would help entrepreneurs understand better what they are getting into. 
In summary, the presidents' survey indicates that Virginia's community colleges are not 

providing sufficient credit courses in entrepreneurship education as compared to market demand. 
Yet these colleges are interested in reviewing the possibility of offering such programs if there is 
sufficient student interest. Apparently, they are not aware of student interest. They are looking to 
workforce and economic development efforts to deal with noncredit small business training in 
their local communities, yet they are not conducting needs assessments. 
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Students clearly are interested in entrepreneurship credit courses. Nearly 85% indicate a 
"strong" and "somewhat interested" interest in the required courses in the certificate programs 
and 55% to 78% (range by question, or course) have a "strong" and "somewhat interested" 
interest in the elective courses. 

There appears to be a gap between what is offered, what is being planned, and the interest 
from students in entrepreneurship and small-business management programs. The next area of 
research deals with needs assessments from the local, regional and national small business 
communities. This discussion continues in Chapter 4. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Demand for Entrepreneurship Education from Businesses 

My determination of the strength of demand from small businesses in Virginia for 
entrepreneurship and small-business management training is based on several research findings. 
Sources of this data include, William Dennis' significant research of national small business 
problems and priorities, new research findings from the National Council for Urban Economic 
Development, the Virginia Community College System, Virginia's Small Business Development 
Center, regional chambers of commerce and research by the Northern Virginia Regional 
Partnership. It is from these data sources that demand considerations are derived and the 
conclusion drawn that there does exist strong interest and need for this training. 

National Data 

Perhaps one of the most current and useful research on needs assessments of small 
businesses is from the National Federation of Independent Businesses and, more specifically, its 
Education Foundation (Dennis, 1997). The fourth edition of Small Business Problems and 
Priorities , like its predecessors, is a powerful research report detailing problems of small 
businesses and the perceived priority of these problems by small businesses owners. 

The survey for Dennis' research was based on a random sample of 15,000 out of 600,000 
members of the National Federation of Independent Businesses (NFIB). It should be noted that 
membership in the NFIB represents 10% of the employers in the United States, (of both small 
and large businesses). The findings are based on a survey of 3,471 small-business owners 
throughout the United States, representing a 23% response rate. Seventy-five potential business 
problems were assessed by these owners and each was given a rank from "Critical Problem" to 
"Not a Problem." The responses provide a mean score, which can then be used to rank each 
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problem to establish priorities. The ten top small-business problems identified in priority 
ranking were: 

1 . Cost of health insurance 

2. Federal taxes 

3. Cost of workers' compensation 

4. Unreasonable government regulations 

5. FICA issues and cost 

6. Cost of premises or facilities 

7. Federal paperwork 

8. State taxes 

9. Frequent changes to Federal tax laws 

1 0. Cash flow 

The ten least problems identified from least to most severe include: 

75. Exporting goods 

74. Competition from imports 

73. Competition from government and non-profits 

72. Obtaining investor equity 

71. Protecting intellectual property 

70. Shoplifting, theft, bad checks, etc. 

69. Using independent contractors 

68. Credit record/rating errors 

67. Selling to local, state, federal governments 

66. Locating satisfactory suppliers 
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Timing of this latest survey is interesting to note. Dennis' previous survey (1991), conducted at 
the height of the recession, noted more problems such as cash flow, poor sales, poor earnings 
and the like. The 1996 survey was conducted during an expansion period of the economic cycle. 

Although the study did stratify the population by several factors, such as size, location, 
industry, legal form, years in business, and the like, the major problems identified were related to 
type of industry and population density of location. Industry type responses were easily 
observed. Retailers were concerned about minimum wage levels while contractors were 
concerned about applications for permits. However, the study concludes that owners are more 
likely than not to share problems across industries. 

Whether the location of the business is rural versus urban appears to directly impact the 
concerns indicated. Finding qualified employees ranks high for urban small businesses, while 
energy concerns and environmental regulations have higher priorities with rural small 
businesses. 

An important aspect of this study, as it relates to needs assessments of small businesses, 
is in the grouping of the 75 problem areas into clusters. These arbitrary assignments are 
designed to lump problems into topical areas such as finance, information, management, 
regulation, and the like. Some problems appear in multiple clusters, while others are deemed 
irrelevant and disregarded. The problems mirrored the national concerns of small businesses, yet 
this data provides valuable information for noncredit curriculum development by focusing on 
problems that remain the same regardless of industry or location. (Dennis, p21). 

The study further dissected the country into 1 1 regions and found that West Coast 
responses differed from East Coast responses. However, middle America represents the national 
norm in identified problems and priorities of small businesses. Virginia was classified with the 
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South Atlantic region, which includes Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

This appears to be too large a segment, especially since Virginia is clearly a middle-Atlantic state 
when coupled with Maryland, West Virginia, North Carolina and the District of Columbia. 

The survey data indicate that small businesses in this region are less dependent upon a 
few customers and seasonality is also less of a problem. However, locating qualified employees 
ranked 7 th and was deemed a "critical problem" by 28% of the respondents. Employee retention, 
training employees, and other employee-related problems were ranked significantly high. 

The top-ten problems identified in this region by rank order include: 

1. Cost of health insurance 

2. Federal taxes on business income 

3. Unreasonable government regulations 

4. FICA costs and issues 

5. Workers' compensation costs 

6. Property taxes and rent costs 

7. Cost and availability of liability insurance 

8. Federal paperwork 

9. Cash flow 

1 0. Frequent changes to federal tax laws and rules 

Since there is little significant differences between the responses of states located in this 
region, it is safe to assume that Virginia small business problems and priorities are represented 
by the mean averages. 
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Virginia Data 

In a separate study. The National Council for Urban Economic Development (CUED, 
1997) provided a research report to the Virginia Chamber of Commerce entitled Promoting 
Growth in Emerging Companies in Virginia . CUED conducted over 40 in-depth interviews with 
Virginia economic development and business professionals to determine strengths and 
weaknesses for Virginia's emerging businesses. Secondly, a 250-piece postal mail survey was 
sent to Virginia's small businesses to learn of their experiences with small-business services and 
support. The third component of this research involved examining efforts in both neighboring 
and competing states in their successful efforts in promoting small-business growth. 

CUED's report argues that there is a new economy emerging in Virginia, which stems 
from knowledge-based firms. The prosperity of Virginia will depend upon how the 
Commonwealth assists in creating climates for growth and success for these emerging small 
firms. These companies will thrive on innovation, creativity, and quality. In short, these 
emerging new companies are the new breed of entrepreneurial ventures. 

Among the critical factors identified in this report in supporting small and emerging 
business growth are: 

• Availability of capital, especially seed funding 

• A trained workforce both university trained and skilled technical assistance 

• Technical assistance to technology based firms 

• Technology transfer mechanisms 

• Proactive business environments 

This research found that Virginia is not proactively and aggressively courting small and 
emerging businesses in its economic development programs as much as it is more mature 
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businesses. Researchers discovered that Virginia's training assistance programs target relocating 
and expanding businesses and leave little to the small business segment. Furthermore, the report 
recognizes that one under-recognized resource in economic development is the Virginia 
Community College System. 

Additionally, the study recognizes the need for small business training in the essentials of 
planning, launching and managing a small enterprise. Solid business-plan development skills are 
a requisite for all emerging ventures especially those in technology. Entrepreneurs interviewed 
in this research indicated a strong desire and need for available, affordable entrepreneurial 
training programs in areas such as business plan writing, financial planning, finding capital, 
marketing, and the ability to convey business ideas. 

Responses in this research also indicate the lack of knowledge of available technical 
assistance and training by entrepreneurs. When asked which services they were familiar with as 
listed in the questionnaire, many replied that they were unaware of any services. Providers and 
users are not communicating, and the resulting information gap is a significant marketing 
problem for community colleges. The study also found that even given the placement of Small 
Business Development Centers (SBDCs) with community colleges, the link between technical 
assistance providers and users is generally weak. 

The Northern Virginia Regional Partnership Workforce Development Survey for the 2 nd 
Quarter 1998 determined that, among other factors discovered, regional high technology 
companies are experiencing shortages; 22,987 vacancies among Northern Virginia's technology 
firms during the reporting period. Most sought-after skills are in programming and data base 
administration. More than 70% of the respondents indicated interest in partnering with local 
educational institutions in filling job vacancies, training, and retraining. Needs identified 
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through this survey include supervisor/management training, computer literacy tr ainin gs job- 
specific technical contract training; human relations skills (Stough, R., Trice, M, 1998). 

In 1993, the Virginia Chamber of Commerce identified five areas that included 
coordinating workforce training and education programs to meet specific needs of Virginia 
employers in offering programs to assist small businesses on competitive financing alternatives. 
Additionally, in 1994, the Business Sector Advisory Councils of Opportunity Virginia, a 
strategic-planning initiative in Virginia, recognized six important economic development factors 
that included training programs designed for each locale, attracting more minorities and women 
into Virginia businesses, and an emphasis on technology transfer to the workplace (Jackson, 
1996). 

The Virginia Community College System (VCCS) in 1994 created Virginia Works, 
which is a program designed reorganize the community college effort towards the needs of 
business and industry for workforce development. (A thorough discussion of Virginia Works is 
included in Chapter 5.) Virginia Works has established selected, specialized services to business 
and industry through its “Institutes of Workforce Excellence.” Unique training needs of each 
community college region are identified and satisfied by the local community college. Regional 
partnerships with various stakeholders in each service region, including community college 
leaders, were established and continue to work together to further the development of Virginia's 
workforce. 

Peterson (1998) had James Jackson survey the presidents of each Virginia community 
college and tallied the following data. Between 1995 and 1996, over 3,000 employers received 
workforce training through contract and open enrollment courses. Individual community 
colleges provided various degrees of training to companies employing between four and 1 ,500 
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employees. Northern Virginia Community College served over 200 employers during this 
period. 

Jackson's survey results indicated that there is a growing number of specialized centers 
and services being established in response to changing needs of communities and businesses. 
There appears to be a high level of partnership activity between community colleges and their 
local industries, and this includes curriculum development and support. 

During this same period, Virginia community colleges delivered workforce noncredit 
courses to nearly 68,000 individuals and by 1997, the VCCS served over 90,000 individuals 
(House Document No. 85). Twenty-two colleges offered training in ISO 9000 certification while 
fifteen colleges offered training is ISO 14000 certification. 

In a separate doctoral research project, Jackson (1996) provided each of the 23 Virginia 
community college presidents with an analysis of that region's customer perceptions of the 
college's workforce training service programs. This survey targeted businesses employing more 
than 25 employees, but fewer than 500, and focused on the following four questions: 

1 . Is a quality workforce available to Virginia employers? 

2. What are the workforce training and service needs of business and industry in Virginia? 

3. What organizations are providing training and services-are needs being met? 

4. If not, what barriers exist? 

This survey was conducted by the VCU Survey Research Laboratory with data of employee size 
furnished by the Virginia Employment Commission. Business employing more than 25 
employees were surveyed. 

Jackson's survey missed the employing of under-20- workers category of Virginia's small 
businesses, which is estimated to be approximately 60% of all small businesses in Virginia 
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(Small Business Profile, 1997). However, his conclusions Eire valuable for needs determination 
since the vast majority of responses from all regions of Virginia were from those firms 
employing between 25 to 99 employees. His findings for training and education needs include: 

• Computer and computer literacy 

• Supervision/management training 

• Human relations skills 

• Licensure and certification courses 

Importantly, the study discovered that there are significant gaps in the types of training provided 
by Virginia's community colleges; a lack of specific training and course timeliness, lack of 
industry-specific training, and lack of on-site training. College degree credit and public funding 
were not very important to small businesses (Peterson, 1998). 

Although there have been instances of needs assessment in Virginia scattered across the 
state, there has been no consistent or standardized assessment performed in recent years. The 
Virginia Small Business Development Center has been charged by the Small Business 
Administration to develop such a state-wide needs assessment for its next recertification (Moore, 
1999). The Virginia Department of Business Assistance has formed a study committee to work 
on this problem. 

Yet, there have been several attempts in various locations to determine training and 
education needs of local small businesses. The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond (1997) 
initiated a study. Survey of Small Business Owners: Assessing Capital and Other Resources. 
which was designed to determine the needs of small businesses relative to capitalization 
requirements. The partial results from this study indicate: 

1 . 80% of respondents founded their own business. 
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2. Sources for financing their business include credit cards, business earning, 
commercial loans, family loans, and loans against personal assets. 

3. Insufficient collateral or no personal loan guarantee offered were the two top reasons 
for loan rejections. 

Perhaps the remarks gathered on the surveys reveal more needs of small businesses 
(Appendix E). These responses ranged from questions on what programs are available to assist 
small businesses in financing operations to needing guidelines for structuring multi-source 
business financing. One interesting comment was "How can I get past a bad credit history and 
still get a loan?" Although the survey was oriented to financial needs of small businesses, it does 
provide additional curriculum information as to what small businesses need for education and 
training. 

The Fredericksburg Regional Chamber of Commerce and the Rappahannock Region 
Small Business Development Center conducted a regional (Spotsylvania and Stafford Counties, 
Virginia, and the City of Fredericksburg) needs-assessment survey to determine some general 
concerns of small business owners, to identify small-business training needs, and to identify 
business research uses and needs (Gagner, et al, 1 997). Appendix F contains the survey 
instrument used. Nearly 500 small business owners were mailed surveys and a random sample 
of 30 from the returned surveys were analyzed. Major concerns and problems include: 

• Cash flow 

• Customers 

• Personnel 

• Competition 

• Marketing 
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• Sales 

• Time Management 

General concerns include marketing strategies, human resources, local economy and government 
rules and regulations. 

Additional input noted that 63% of businesses use training seminars with 40% very 
satisfied with training and 17% satisfied. Nearly 77% of businesses prefer single-session, 
daylong training emphasizing needs in marketing research and planning, advertising and sales 
promotion, and strategic planning. 

Various Small Business Development Centers (SBDC) scattered across the state have 
conducted their own local needs assessments. Business start-up counseling is a high-need 
priority for small businesses (Moore, 1997). For example, the 1997 Counseling Report (Exhibit 
G) indicates that counseling in Business Start-up represented 42% of total cases counseled. This 
was followed by Sources of Capital, 21%, and Marketing/Sales, 18%. The SBDC at Wytheville 
Community College reports that nearly 70% of its counseling is with start- up companies 
(Wytheville Community College Objectives). 

In analyzing the Virginia SBDC Training Report for 1997, which includes input from all 
of Virginia's SBDC organizations, nearly 2,573 individuals received training for a total of 27,655 
contact hours. Pre-Business Planning ranked number one with 38% of the course offerings 
followed by sessions on Marketing and Sales at 12%. The balance of offerings is scattered from 
topics on Veteran Outreach to Minority and Women Owned Businesses. Appendix G provides 
the results of the report and additional details for curriculum development in entrepreneurship 
education. 
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In 1998, the Greater Richmond Chamber of Commerce initiated a survey of its small 
business membership with the following training and education needs being determined. The 
question was posed "What concerns your business most?" The highest- ranked response was 
Marketing with 20% of the responses, followed by Cash Flow (13%), and Competition-Domestic 
with 13%. Government regulations were rated fourth at 10%. When asked which government 
agencies, rules or regulations most impeded the business. Payroll Taxes received 17% of the 
responses. Employee Benefit Regulations at 1 1%, and OSHA and Wage Reporting 10% each. 

The survey also asked which seminar topics are of interest. Not surprisingly, 19% of the 
respondents indicated a strong interest in Marketing while an additional 13% suggested 
Advertising. Sales as a topic came in third followed by Networking and the Internet with all 
three topics ranked at 11% each. Business-Plan Development was ranked sixth with a 9% 
response rate. 

Summary of Findings 

From Dennis' works (1997), the problems and priorities facing Virginia small businesses 
are costs of operations and overhead, government regulations, and cash flow. The National 
Council for Urban Economic Development (1997) research notes that seed funding, technical 
assistance and transfer of technology, a proactive business community, business plan writing, 
financial planning, finding capital, marketing, and communications are the priorities of emerging 
businesses in Virginia. The Northern Virginia Regional Partnership study reinforces the need 
for continued collaboration with local educational institutions for workforce retraining. 

From Peterson's (originally performed by Jackson, J.) study (1996) of business needs in 
Virginia, conclusions drawn are that Virginia businesses need computer and computer literacy 
training, supervision, human relations, licensure and certification. Chambers of Commerce and 
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SBDCs found training needs in cash flow, customers, personnel, competition, marketing, and 
time management. The SBDCs are spending the majority of their training and counseling efforts 
in business start-up activities. 
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CHAPTER 5. 

Entrepreneurial Community College; 

Bringing Workforce, Economic, and Community Development 
To Virginia Communities 

Community colleges, for many reasons, are moving to the forefront of workforce and 
economic development since these colleges are located at the grass-roots level in their service 
regions. State legislators are funding community colleges for these training and retraining 
programs. Today’s community colleges go far beyond the traditional vocational and general 
education programs of the recent past, yet many still need to adopt a more market-driven 
approach to workforce and economic development programming. This is due primarily to 
changing knowledge and skill requirements of the workforce. It is also due in part to ever- 
changing demographics in America. 

For the first time, women and minorities out-number males in the workforce. 
Enrollments in colleges are changing, with large influxes of Asian- American male and female 
students. With the rapid changes in technology, many of the current workforce members will 
have to be re-trained. Hirshberg (1991) estimated that 80% of the people in the workforce as of 
1991 would still be in the workforce in the year 2000. This translates into a need for skill 
development and retraining since job-skill requirements are changing. Community colleges are 
in a unique situation to train and retrain today's workforce, due to their proximity to local 
communities. 

Since the beginnings of the community college in the United States, the function of these 
colleges has incurred little change in focus. However, content of programs has undergone 
redirection with a new emphasis on workforce, economic, and community development in 
addition to traditional course offerings. 
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Community colleges are bridging the gap between existing workplace skills and 
employer-required skills. By offering programs on a contractual basis for public and private 
employers, for example, they are becoming the primary providers of workforce training. 

Employers invest nearly $30 billion annually in employee training. Community colleges 
can provide training more cost effectively than many other public and private sector 
organizations because most have the capacity to provide technical training already or can 
develop it at a lower cost (Hirshberg, 1991). These colleges offer a great value to businesses 
since most of their credit and noncredit offerings are 10 to 20% less than those programs offered 
through the private sector. According to Cohen (1995), community-college instruction costs 
about one-half of four-year college instructional costs. 

Some colleges provide a “guarantee” that allow graduates of technical programs to 
continue taking courses free of charge until the employer is satisfied with the employee’s new 
skill level. Certainly, this is innovation in action and entrepreneurial. Grubb (1997) argues for 
the creation of an entrepreneurial college within the traditional community college that would 
focus on workforce, economic, and community development. 

Traditional Community College 

Contrasting the traditional community college with the idea of the entrepreneurial college 
is quite difficult since there are no clear-cut boundaries between the two. In the traditional 
community college, three areas of concentration are normally found. The first, degree-granting 
and certificate programs, is nearly always at the heart of the traditional community college. 
Offering these credentials lends credibility to an institution of higher education, since many of 
these degree courses are transferable to four-year institutions and are recognized in the job 
market as evidence of successful completion of formal training and education. 
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The second area of education and training found in traditional community college 
programs is job preparation. Oriented to a specific group of students, these courses are normally 
short-term, do not lead to a credential, are usually noncredit, and are oftentimes offered at times 
working adults can attend. Some of these courses will also be remedial. Examples of these 
courses are found with those types funded by the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), welfare- 
to-work programs, and state grants for dislocated workers. The focus in each is on a special need 
of a specific type of student. 

Third, community colleges offer a wide variety of community enrichment in the form of 
noncredit programs and courses. These are normally not occupationally related, although real- 
estate licensure preparation and appraisal exam prep courses might be found in these programs. 
Many courses are oriented to learning crafts, hobbies, language, and other interests found in the 
local community. Some courses are targeted at particular student groups (e.g., the elderly, 
expectant parents). 

These programs are not focused on occupational and economic goals of students. Yet, as 
with the real-estate prep courses, some overlap does exist with the other two traditional areas of 
the community college. 

Entrepreneurial Community College 

In contrast to the traditional community college, the entrepreneurial college, which would 
be found within the community college, would be designed to capture an entrepreneurial spirit of 
the college and its various stakeholders. The entrepreneurial college would be market driven and 
customer oriented. It would thrive on innovation, creativity, and calculated risk-taking. This 
"college within a college" would be responsive to external stakeholders. 
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By its nature of being flexible, the entrepreneurial college would not simply respond to 
needs, but would create conditions that demand its services (Grubb, 1 997). It would be non- 
traditional in its offerings, for the most part noncredit. It relies on community-based 
programming (C-BP) whereby there is a cooperative process, or collaborative process, involving 
a series of sequential steps that are coordinated by the leader (the community college) in 
identifying community needs (Holub, 1996). It is a collaboration of the community citizenry, 
leaders, community-based organizations, and business and industry representatives and the 
community college. In short, the entrepreneurial college is a partner in bettering the local 
community. 

There are three non-traditional activities found in the entrepreneurial college: workforce 
development, economic development and community development. As with the traditional 
college, there are no clear-cut boundaries between the three and overlapping does exist between 
the three and even into the traditional college arena. 

Types of educational and training programs characterize the workforce development 
provided. The first area is training employees at particular firms or contract services. The 
employer is the customer not the students. It is the employer who is the designer of the general 
course-content parameters. With contract training, colleges provide a critical economic and 
workforce development tool and gain additional revenue as well (Hirshberg, 1991). 

Another type of contract work is a cooperative education program where classroom 
learning and practical, paid, on-the-job experience are combined to benefit both the employer 
and the student. This approach is beneficial in retraining and developing new skills. For 
example, Hirshberg (1991) notes how Mitre Corporation of McLean, Virginia has teamed with 
Northern Virginia Community College in such a cooperative educational program. 
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Economic development benefits the greater local community. Courses offered are 
nontraditional, noncredit ,and benefit the community as a whole. Normally, industries are 
identified and clustered in terms of similar training needs. Technology transfer becomes a major 
part of economic development whereby new technology is introduced to industry in the local 
community thereby enhancing the development of the local economy. 

In economic development , it is imperative that community college leaders adopt 
environmental scanning to determine the education and training needs of the community. This 
translates into assessing trends, demographic shifts, events, and emerging issues in the economic, 
political, social, technological, and ecological environments. 

Economic development requires the collaboration of all major stakeholders in the local 
community to include the leadership of the community college serving the area. Community- 
college presidents and workforce/economic development directors and other leaders need to be 
involved in attracting new businesses to the local area. 

Community development (sometimes referred to community enrichment or excellence), 
the third component of the entrepreneurial college, is distinguished from workforce and 
economic development in that it has a broader focus and its primary emphasis is neither 
economic nor occupational. The goal of community development is to promote the well-being 
of the local community in political, social, and cultural areas. 

An example of these types of programs is the Tech Prep programs that are commonplace 
today on community college campuses nationally. In the 1980s, Dale Parnell proposed a high 
school/community or technical college program of formalized studies by integrating the 1 1 th 
through the 14 th years of occupational-technical curricula (Prager, 1994). In essence, Parnell 
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proposed a different type of college prep, blending liberal and practical arts, and concluding with 
an associate’s rather than a baccalaureate degree. 

Other community-development programs include dual-enrollment tracks. Here high- 
school students earn community-college credit during their high-school enrollment by taking 
credit courses at the local college while enrolled as high-school students. 

An interesting and aggressive model of the entrepreneurial college is found in North 
Carolina. The North Carolina Community College System (NCCCS) has as its underlying 
concept to support the economic growth and prosperity of the state through education. More 
importantly is the emphasis economic development has in NCCCS’ working mission statement. 

There are five key elements of workforce and economic development programs within 
the NCCCS. Occupational Continuing Education focuses on providing new and expanding 
businesses across the state with free training programs. Over 25,000 North Carolinians who 
have assumed new jobs with these types of companies have been trained through this program. 

The Customized Training for Focused Manufacturing program provides special training 
to similar manufacturing organizations. In 1997, this program provided training to 71 1 
companies and almost 9,000 employees, mostly upgrade retraining. 

Small Business Center Network is similar to the Small Business Development Center 
(SBDC) concept, which is a federally funded program designed to provide free consultative 
services to small businesses. At each of North Carolina’s 58 community colleges, free 
counseling and business-related seminars are offered. 

One of the primary missions of the NCCCS is to provide educational opportunities for 
adults 16 years of age and older who are out of school. Nearly 15,000 classes located at work 
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sites, churches, community centers, schools and libraries, prisons, and community-college 
campuses are offered each year. 

There are other initiatives working within NCCCS. Examples are Worker Training Tax 
Credit program; Pathways to Employment, working with welfare reform initiatives; and JobLink 
a one-stop career center at locations across the state. Such programs show additional efforts by 
NCCCS in its economic and workforce development programs. 

The Virginia Community College System (VCCS) has as its mission to assure that all 
individuals in the Commonwealth are given continuing opportunity for the development and 
extension of their skills and knowledge. This working mission provides the direction for the 
VCCS in providing top-quality education and training programs geared towards associate's 
degrees, certificate programs, occupational-training, specialized training for business and 
industry, and continuing and developmental education. 

Virginia Works is a VCCS program implemented in 1994, designed to facilitate 
workforce and economic development in Virginia (Peterson, 1998). Goals and objectives of 
Virginia Works include: 

• To improve the quality of life for citizens of Virginia by increasing the availability of 
high-skill, high-wage jobs; 

• To attract business and industry with high-skill, high-wage jobs; 

• To improve productivity, competitiveness, and profitability of existing business and 
industry; 

• To strengthen the quality and availability of workforce services; 

• To form alliances between VCCS, business, industry, government, education and 
communities. 
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Virginia Works has established several strategies to accomplish these goals. First is the 
creation of "classrooms of the future" by maintaining and providing a comprehensive, up-to-date 
curriculum in occupational/technical programs. Secondly, Virginia Works will deliver a quality 
set of workforce services needed by business and industry across Virginia. 

Another educational initiative in Virginia is through the development of local community 
alliances, established to provide a full array of education, employment, and training services. 
These partnerships consist of every stakeholder involved with workforce and economic 
development. Virginia Works is the coordinator of these alliances. An example of this 
partnering is the Southwest Virginia Manufacturing Technology Center, an alliance established 
by Mountain Empire, New River, Southwest Virginia, Virginia Highlands, and Wytheville 
community colleges. Here participants receive customized training and retraining oriented to the 
specific employment skills of Southwest Virginia. Eastern Shore Community College is 
planning to build a multi-use structure for workforce development training through its partnering 
activities with business, industry, and government. 

Virginia Works has established selected, specialized services to business and industry 
through its “Institutes of Workforce Excellence.” Unique training needs of each community 
college region are identified and satisfied by the local community college. For example. Lord 
Fairfax Community College targets training programs to the plastics, printing and publishing, 
food service, and machine trades. The Prince William Business Academy focuses on first-line 
supervisory, managerial, and work-related skills for hourly wage employees in retail, wholesale, 
and service sectors. 

Noncredit education for workforce training in Virginia received a boost from the Joint 
Subcommittee studying workforce and economic development (House Document No. 85). The 
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subcommittee’s report was the basis for its 1998 legislation. The Virginia General Assembly 
adopted legislation that charges the Virginia community colleges as the central coordinator of 
statewide workforce development: “The Virginia Community College System shall be the state 
agency with primary responsibility for coordinating workforce training at the postsecondary to 
the associate degree level" (House Document No. 85). 

A second piece of legislation created the Statewide Workforce Training Council 
(SWTC). Representatives from business and industry, government, and key state education 
officials comprise the membership. This 23 -member body is charged with serving business and 
industry throughout the Commonwealth by identifying and meeting workforce-training needs. 
The VCCS will provide administrative and staff support for the SWTC (Graham, 1998). 

Senator Charles Hawkins remarked that “this legislation will probably have as much 
impact on the average Virginian as the concept of the community college when it was put into 
place” (Peterson, 1998). The legislation provides funding for specific initiatives including 
funding for noncredit courses. 

Regional workforce-development centers will receive $600,000 per year over the 1999- 
2000 biennial budget to fund 75% of operating costs. Four workforce-development centers will 
be established at Paul D. Camp, Thomas Nelson, Danville, and Central Virginia community 
colleges. Each will have one full-time equivalent administrative position. 

The Statewide Workforce Training Council is funded at $137,500 per year. Ten full-time 
equivalent positions at Virginia community college campuses are funded at $500,000 per year. 
The positions are for Workforce Training Coordinators. Lastly, $750,000 in each year has been 
budgeted for noncredit instruction. This type of instruction is defined in the Act as “noncredit 
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training and retraining courses and programs of varying lengths to meet the needs of business 
and industry in the Commonwealth” (Graham, 1998). 

Funding was also generated for the Regional Competitiveness Program (RCP), an on- 
going local initiative designed to promote local economic development. The RCP is intended to 
encourage regional efforts in identifying key issues affecting economic competitiveness and to 
support regional, cooperative initiatives designed to address those issues (Hollifield, 1998). 

One very active RCP is the Northern Virginia Regional Partnership. This RCP recently 
introduced six new initiatives to offer short-term training at local colleges and universities in 
technology fields, providing people with skills needed to fill some of the area's thousands of 
vacant high-technology jobs. The Annandale campus of Northern Virginia Community College 
is the site for one of these initiatives, called the Technology Retraining Internship Program 
(TRIP). The program, which began in January 1998, has recruited nearly 25 students with non- 
technical, four year college degrees, and works with them for six months retraining them to fill 
computer technology positions. TRIP will retrain 100 students through 1999. Funding for these 
courses comes from the Regional Partnership. 

In conclusion, there are three elements stressed throughout this report. First, the 
community college must continue the collaborative approach between the traditional college and 
the entrepreneurial college. Both must have the same vision and mission for the college. 

Secondly, creative and innovative funding schemes need to be developed to support these 
mostly noncredit programs. Arbitrary percentage splits are not workable and funding from the 
state level needs to be based on Full-time-equivalent (FTE) formula. Entrepreneurial college 
programs need to be self-sustaining. 
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Lastly, evaluation of entrepreneurial college noncredit activities needs to be addressed. 
Output measurement based on enrollment is simply not enough. Again, creativity needs to be 
introduced into the evaluation model to properly assess outcomes from these programs. It is 
argued that results of an effective entrepreneurial college are measured by output: new jobs 
created, retraining accomplishments, economic growth in the community. 

Most important, the community college efforts and initiatives in workforce, economic 
and community development need to adopt the market-driven approach of the entrepreneurial 
college. Additionally, leaders within community colleges should adopt the entrepreneurial 
mindset, which includes being innovative, creative, taking calculated risks, and providing 
visionary guidance. Future successes of community colleges in workforce and economic 
development will depend on the extent to which these institutions adopt the entrepreneurial 
approach in order to compete with other private and public institutions of higher education. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Proposed Curriculum for Credit and Noncredit 
Studies in Entrepreneurship and Small-business management 

From the results of this study, it is evident that community colleges throughout Virginia 
need to establish stronger programs of study in entrepreneurship. The purpose of this chapter is 
to provide a model (Appendix H) for such a program, which includes identifying needs, 
curriculum development, and suggested implementation strategies. The target market includes 
certificate and degree-oriented students and small-business owners interested in developing 
small-business and entrepreneurship skills. 

The purposes of the program are to a) provide participants an awareness of 
entrepreneurship, b) offer skill building in starting and managing a small business, c) develop 
skills in recognizing those ideas that can be capitalized and converted into opportunities, d) 
develop knowledge on building an organization that can carry out the mission, and e) recognize 
those resources necessary to capitalize on the business opportunity. The program will also assist 
participants in recognizing where the entrepreneur can turn to for help in identifying and solving 
problems. It all starts with a properly constructed needs assessment. 

Needs Assessment 

Nelson and Piland (1982) note that a properly designed needs assessment will identify 
business interests, needs, and concerns will provide a network of key people in the community 
who will serve as resources and will serve as guidelines to identify future small-business 
programs. This assessment is crucial in identifying training needs in the local community, 
primarily in noncredit activities. 
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To determine interest in such a program. Appendices B (Student Entrepreneurship 
Education Survey) and I (Noncredit Needs Assessments) contain suggested survey instruments 
that should be disseminated to all local small businesses within the service region of each 
community-college campus and current enrolled students. Partnering with the local chamber of 
commerce is one means of developing a mailing list. Another source is the local Small Business 
Development Center (SBDC). Surveyed students should encompass all majors within the 
college community and not be restricted to business majors. 

Once the survey results are received and evaluated, and the needs in the business and 
campus communities are established, the final program can be designed. The needs assessment 
is the critical success factor in designing the program’s content. This initial approach to 
identifying what the customer wants and needs is market-driven education and training, and 
represents a departure from the traditional approach of offering programs and waiting for the 
customer to buy. This new approach is entrepreneurial for both credit and noncredit programs. 
Advisory Board 

Since this program is community-development oriented, it is vital that the local business 
community be involved from the beginning. Membership sources include the chamber of 
commerce, local professional organizations, respondents from the needs survey, faculty, staff, 
and students. This board will be useful in identifying subject matter for both credit and noncredit 
courses and programs, classroom guest speakers, sites for class visitations, helping to promote 
the program, and assisting in evaluation of classes and course content. The board can truly 
become a "cheerleader" for the college and the entrepreneurship programs. 
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Funding Considerations 

It is suggested that Federal and State funding sources be investigated to help financially 
in launching or expanding the program. One important affiliation is with a Small Business 
Development Center (SBDC) at the college. This organization is a proven vehicle for assisting 
small businesses from concept through growth stages. The Small Business Administration has 
grant programs for small business assistance including the SBDC effort. 

Other sources for program start-up and grant funding include (Timmons, 1999): 

• The Kauffman Foundation 

• The Coleman Foundation 

• The Franklin W. Olion Foundation 

• The Reynolds Foundation 

• The Ted & Vivian Johnson Foundation 

• The Koch Foundation 

• The Manchester Craftsman's Guild in Pittsburgh 

• Additional support can be obtained from the local chamber of commerce. 

(All of these organizations have websites containing detailed information and many offer grants 
for startup programs in entrepreneurship education). 

Chambers of commerce will provide mailing lists, some volunteer time, and networking. 
Chambers are also an excellent speakers' platform where college leaders can promote programs. 
Tuition from such events will also provide funding support along with direct funding from the 
college, usually in providing faculty and staff. 
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Promotion and Public Relations 

Several strategies are available for promoting the program. Chamber of commerce 
newsletters are an excellent way of low-cost advertising. Articles in these new letters are also 
good public relations tools. Mailings to small business owners and the current student body at 
the college can be undertaken. Guest speaking by the college staff at social and professional 
organizations can also aid in positioning the program. 

On-campus activities, such as a college-wide student business plan competition, will 
spur interest in entrepreneurship. Appendix J contains a sample student business plan 
competition that has been successfully run for many years at George Mason University, Fairfax, 
Virginia. Student organizations in entrepreneurship are another campus activity to promote 
entrepreneurship interest. 

College-Community Relations (CCR) efforts are a requisite for successful programs 
throughout the college and are especially important in positioning new programs. The following 
questions provide a basis for auditing existing CCR programs or a foundation for developing 
one: 

1 . Do you have a written CCR plan and program? 

2. Is your plan for a specific period of time? 

3. What is your vision for the CCR program for the next five years? 

4. What is the mission of the CCR program? 

5. Does your plan contain specific short-term goals? 

6. Does your plan contain specific long-term goals? 

7. Are activities outlined in detail? 

8. Are individuals assigned responsibility for each of these activities? 
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9. Are there written contingency plans, (e.g., crisis communication)? 

1 0. Do you have a formal assessment or evaluation program for CCR? 

1 1 . What are you attempting to accomplish with your evaluation plan? 

12. What assessment techniques do you employ to determine the effectiveness of your CCR 
plan? 

13. Do you have a continuous environmental scan of both the external and internal 
environments relative to your organization? 

14. Do you employ outside consultants in evaluating your CCR program? 

15. Are you aware of the National School Public Relations Association (NSPRA), which 
provides numerous checklists for formulating public relations plans? 

Entrepreneurship and Small Business Management Program 

The entrepreneurship and small-business management program is oriented to credit and 
noncredit students and participants. Results from the needs assessment will identify interest from 
students and the local community in specific areas of study. It is critical that a proper needs 
assessment be designed and a survey conducted in order to determine market expectations. 
Credit Course Program 

Listed below are several activities that can be offered in the proposed credit course 
program of study in entrepreneurship. These courses will lead to the following: 

1. Certificate in Entrepreneurship by completing the first 12 credit hours listed. 

2. Advanced Certificate in Entrepreneurship by completing an additional 12 courses. 

3. Associate of Applied Science in Entrepreneurship by completing 15 hours of 
restricted electives in addition to the Advanced Certificate requirements. 
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The model, a listing of suggested course topics for the credit course program, is as 
follows. Each course is a three-semester hour credit course. Appendix K denotes the model for 
credit courses. 

The college catalog should be consulted for complete requirements for the AAS degree. It 
is the central theme of all entrepreneurship courses to be skill development oriented, with 
emphasis on practical applications of the topic material. Each course will be augmented with 
guest speakers from the local business community and semester-long projects, such as business 
plan development, are encouraged. Four sample entrepreneurship course syllabi are contained in 
Appendix L. These courses have been classroom implemented and evaluated by this author and 
are proven popular with students. Practical applications of the theory presented become a real 
learning experience. 

Tidewater Community College and New River Community College offer an Associate's 
degree in business with an emphasis in entrepreneurship. Appendix L also contains information 
on Tidewater's program. New River Community College offers the AAS degree as well with a 
concentration in entrepreneurship and small-business management. 

Noncredit Program 

Possible noncredit activities are listed on the survey instrument assessing noncredit 
interests (Appendix I). Although surveying directly the Virginia business community for interest 
in entrepreneurship and small-business management activities was not part of the scope of this 
research, this suggested needs assessment instrument is a starting point for the development of a 
formal needs assessment and programs for local business and industry. Again, the needs 
assessment plays a vital role in the development of specific course activities. 
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Implementation Strategies 

Each community college will have to address such program implementation issues as 
budgeting, curriculum approval, scheduling, staffing, facilities, and other implementation issues. 
The uniqueness of each Virginia community college as it relates to its students and businesses 
within its service region, makes the implementation process different across the state. Some 
colleges will be more entrepreneurial oriented and will recognize significant opportunities in 
developing and offering courses in entrepreneurship. Others will be caught up in the 
bureaucratic problems and will proceed more conservatively. There are no cohesive and generic 
implementation strategies except for those developed by each individual college. 

Course Evaluation 

Feedback on the quality of each class is necessary. Appendix M contains sample 
noncredit program evaluation forms that are to be completed by each participant upon 
completion of either a credit course or a noncredit activity. Standard community college credit 
course evaluation forms are to be used in evaluating credit courses. These individual course 
evaluations are combined with other feedback (such as Advisory Board member input, telephone 
surveys) in order to evaluate the total program in entrepreneurship education. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Conclusions and Curricula Proposal 

Entrepreneurship and small businesses are the driving force in America today. It is an 
obligation of the community college, with its grass-roots orientation, to offer courses in 
entrepreneurship in order to bolster the local-area economy. However, it is evident from this 
research that most of Virginia's community colleges are not attuned to the interests of their 
students in entrepreneurship and small-business management credit courses. Most of the 
colleges, but not all, are pursuing noncredit activities. Yet there is still more need to determine 
more strongly what local small businesses really want in training and to communicate to the 
community what services and programs are available. 

This paper has provided a model for the development of such a program. By combining 
noncredit activities with credit offerings, the program will attract the largest possible segment of 
participants from the local community. Noncredit one-day seminars, short-term workshops, 
noncredit courses are all possibilities. Credit courses that lead to certificates and degree 
programs allow for the advancement of learning entrepreneurship and developing the mindset of 
the entrepreneur. 

In conclusion, with the ever-changing environmental factors affecting community 
colleges, it is imperative that the new leadership of community colleges possess the necessary 
skillsets and the mindset to effectively lead. This requires a new thinking, a new mindset in 
which leaders need to be creative, innovative, visionary, and entrepreneurial in approach. This 
leadership paradigm shift is away from traditional thinking to that of the entrepreneur. Palmer 
points out that the contemporary climate requires leaders who are not only able to carry out day- 
to-day college operations effectively, but who are also able to critically analyze, define, and 
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communicate the educational purpose of their institutions (O’Rourke, 1997). Success of 
community colleges will be judged on the quality of student outcomes with less emphasis placed 
on headcount and more placed on measurable objectives, relationships to external needs and 
preparation for the workforce (Armstrong, 1995). 

Recommendations for Further Research 

This research, a blend of qualitative and quantitative research methodologies employed in 
this study, clearly indicates the strong need in Virginia’s community colleges for further efforts 
towards entrepreneurship and small-business management educational opportunities. Further 
studies need to accomplish the following: 

1. Enlarge the scope of student interest by surveying a representation of the total college 
population not simply business majors. 

2. Work with the Virginia Small Business Assistance agency and the local SBDCs in 
developing needs assessment standards for determining local interest and need in noncredit 
programs. 

3. Develop detailed analysis of student interest for each participating community college, to 
include interest by variable, gender, enrollment status, and age. 

4. Analyze data results by rural colleges and urban colleges to determine any significant 
differences. 

Appendix N provides statistical data on the VCCS and points of contact (presidents) that 
were used in this study. All community colleges that participated in this work provided, for the 
most part, timely and detailed information. 
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Purpose 



Virginia Community Colleges Survey 
Entrepreneurs hip Education 



With the majority of net new job growth coming from small businesses and the feet that small businesses are an important economic 
driving force in America, a great opportunity exists for higher education to offer educational curricula targeted to small business ventures. This is 
especially true for community colleges since these institutions of higher education are close to their local communities. However, a review of the 
current literature indicates that most community colleges are not pursuing this opportunity. 

This study determines the extent of credit and noncredit offerings in entrepreneurship and small-business management in the Virginia 
Community College System (VCCS). Specifically, the study determines what the VCCS colleges currently noncredit programs. Student interest 
in entrepreneurship education will also be determined. Furthermore, the study determines the need from local communities for educational 
programs in small-business management and entrepreneurship. Lastly, the study advances an argument for incorporating entrepreneurship 
education into workforce and economic development programs and community enrichment. 

Please provide information on the following questions regarding your college's involvement in small-business management and entrepreneurship 
credit and noncredit programs. Would you please attach supplemental materials as documentation, such as course syllabi, curricula, 
announcements, programs, etc. I will provide the results of all three studies when complete, offer and plan to offer in the near future in 
entrepreneurship education, both credit and 

Definitions Used in this Study 

Small business is defined as a company with 100 or fewer employees. 

Entrepreneurship is defined as a mindset of individuals in businesses and organizations of all sizes. It is a philosophy of leading, creating, 
innovation, being a visionary and an opportunity seeker. It goes beyond simple management functions of planning, organizing and controlling. 

Small-business management is defined in a broad since to include functions found in all businesses, e.g. management, accounting, finance, 
marketing, manufacturing, human resources, and others. 

Entrepreneurship education is used to incorporate the study of small-business management with particular emphasis on the entrepreneur, the 
entrepreneurial team, the opportunity and the required resources from the concept stage through harvest. 

1. What credit courses does your college currently offer in the field of small-business management and entrepreneurship? Please attach 
course outlines and curricula data. 

2. What small-business management and entrepreneurship noacredit courses* workshops, seminars, etc. does your college provide in your 
service region. Please attach programs, brochures, listing of past offerings, and other pertinent information. 

/ will reimburse you for any postage and handling. 

3. Is your college planning to expand your credit and noncredit courses in small-business management and entrepreneurship? 

4. Is there interest in your college in offering credit courses in these areas? Noncredit courses? 

5. Is there interest from the local business community for small business training? 

6. How is this interest measured? Have you recently performed a needs assessment of the small business community in your service region or 
have results of a survey been provided to you from another source? If yes, please attach the results of that work. 

7. Is small business training and entrepreneurship an integral part of your college's workforce and economic development activities? 

8. Do you currently or plan to offer credit courses designed to provide students practical work experiences with small businesses, such as 
field experience consulting courses? 

9. If a needs assessment indicated a strong interest by your students in credit courses in small -business management and entrepreneurship 
would you study such an initiative? Would you consider studying the possibility of offering certificate and associate degree programs in 
small- business management and entrepreneurship? 

10. Are you affiliated with a Small Business Development Center? 

11. Do you currently have any student organizations oriented to entrepreneurship activities? An example of such an organization would be the 
Association of Collegiate Entrepreneurs (ACE), an international student organization that promotes the understanding of entrepreneurship. 

12. Are you aware of grant funding available for small business and entrepreneurship credit and noncredit education and training? If yes, 
what sources? 

13. Do you have any comments you wish to share? Thank you for your comments. 
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Appendix B 

Student Entrepreneurship Education Survey 
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STUDENT ENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION SURVEY 

Listed below are possible courses in entrepreneurship and small business in a credit course curriculum. Please indicate your interest in 
enrolling in these courses by checking the appropriate response. Please note that both Certificate Programs in Entrepreneurship have required 
courses. To obtain the Associate Degree, Certificate courses and other college credit course requirements would also have to be met. 



1999 


Stroug 


Somewhat 


Not 


Interest 


Interested 


Interested 


REQUIRED COURSES 
















1. Introduction to Business 








2. Financing Small Business Ventures 








3. Small Business Accounting 








4. Entrepreneurship 
















CERTIFICATE AWARDED 
















5. Small-business management 








6. Microsoft Word and Excel 








7. Small Businesses Law and the Entrepreneur 








8. Marketing for the New Venture 
















ADVANCED CERTIFICATE AWARDED 
















ELECTIVES (choose as many as you wish) 
















□ Financial Accounting 








□ Introduction to Computers 








□ Legal Issues for Entrepreneurs 








□ Principles of Salesmanship 








□ Advertising Principles 








□ Merchandising 








□ Principles of Insurance 








□ Principles of Management 








□ Advanced Sales Skills 








□ Internship in Entrepreneurship 








□ Selected Topics in Entrepreneurship 








ELECTIVES (Cont’d... insert other courses) 
















□ 








□ 








□ 








□ 









1 . How would you describe your interest in entrepreneurship? Check one. 

□ I currently own my own business. 

□ I am considering starting my own business. 

□ Other 
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2. What type of business are you now in or thinking about creating? 



3. Please review the list of proposed credit courses above and answer the following questions: 

• What is the likelihood you would enroll in this program? Check one. 

□ I am not interested in credit courses in the area of entrepreneurship. 

□ I might enroll in some of the courses in the future. 

□ I would enroll in some of the courses but not for credit. 

□ I would enroll in the program with the intent of procuring an Associate Degree. 

• If you were interested in this program, what class times would be most convenient for you? 

□ Mornings during the week 

□ Afternoons during the week 

□ Evenings during the week 

□ Weekends 

• Which day of the week is most convenient for you? Check one. 

□ Monday □ Tuesday □ Wednesday □ Thursday 

□ Friday □ Saturday □ Sunday 

• Please offer any comments concerning the proposed entrepreneurship program. 



4. Would you be interested in receiving information about a student organization, the Association of Collegiate Entrepreneurs (ACE), that 

provides information so you could leam more about entrepreneurship? Y N Enclose your name and address. 

5. Would you be interested in entering a student business plan contest with cash prize awards? Y N 

6. Please provide the following general information: 

Age Major No. of Courses Enrolled Sex (M/F) Full-time Part-time 



Thank you for your time completing this important questionnaire. Please return it to your professor. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Appendix C 

Local Business Community Surveys 
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Impact of SBDC Counseling 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Results of this study indicate that the Virginia SBDC makes an important 
contribution to the economic development of the State of Virginia. Our analysis 
indicated that long term clients of the SBDC added $139.4 million in incremental 
sales and 1,622 new jobs to the state. The latter number suggests that the cost 
of generating a new job through investment in the Virginia SBDC was $2,233 per 
job ($1,745 per job using the cash budget). 

Estimates suggest that the one year tax benefits accruing as a consequence 
of the performance improvements of SBDC -counseled clients returned $2.50 for 
every dollar spent on the entire SBDC operation in Virginia. Our impact 
estimates would have been about 28 percent higher (3.20 to 1.00) had we 
considered only the cash budget. Furthermore, our estimates indicate that $5.90 
was returned for each dollar expended counseling long term clients. 

These numbers are consistent with the results and conclusions obtained 
from an analysis of clients’ perception of the direct impact of the counseling 
provided by the SBDC, although the estimates from clients' direct attributions 
were higher. Thus, the overall benefit to cost ratio was 2.87 to 1.00 (3.67 to 
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1.00 using the cash budget) using this impact estimation method. When comparing 
the tax revenues generated by direct sales and employment increases to the 
direct cost of long term counseling, a benefit to cost ratio of 6.80 to 1.00 was 
obtained. 

Our research also indicates that clients estimated the total value of the 
services provided to be approximately $27.3 million, a number that exceeded the 
entire SBDC budget by a ratio of 7.54 to 1.00. This suggests that the clients 
themselves are capturing a considerable amount of benefit from the SBDC’s 
services. 

Finally, our estimates indicate that $65.9 million in capital was raised 
by clients as a direct result of the assistance received from the SBDC. This 
suggests that each dollar expended on the Virginia SBDC program was later 
leveraged by approximately $18.18 in debt and equity capital. From all these 
analyses, we conclude that the Virginia SBDC is both effective and efficient in 
the discharge of its charter. 

The numbers presented in this report are only estimates. However, these 
results must also be viewed in light of the fact that they are net of all the 
conservative downward adjustments in performance described earlier in this 
report. Thus, the estimates reported herein do not consider the impact of other 
SBDC services, the continuing tax revenues generated by long term clients after 
the year of analysis, the many failures avoided through SBDC assistance, and the 
unviable business ideas it discouraged. Other tax revenue sources such as 
corporate taxes, property taxes, unemployment taxes, social security payments, 
and so on are also not included in the analysis. Taking these factors into 
account, it should be obvious that money spent on the SBDC is a worthwhile 
investment. 
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Appendix D 

Initial Cover Letter to Presidents 
and Follow-up Facsimile 
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Sample cover letter to college presidents requesting participation. 



George Mason University 

Center for Community College Education 

Thompson Hall 221 

Fairfax, VA 22030 

703-993-2310 

February 4, 1999 

Dr. Deborah M. DiCroce, President 
Tidewater Community College 
121 College Place 
Norfolk, Virginia 23510 

Dear Dr. DiCroce: 

Thank you for your interest in entrepreneurship and small business education. It is an exciting area of 
learning and is especially important to the economy of Virginia and local workforce and economic development. 

My doctoral dissertation research will yield new learning opportunities for your students and local businesses. 

I am researching three areas and am soliciting input from all 23 community colleges in the VCCS and local 
businesses in your service region. The first step is to determine what is currently offered in credit and noncredit 
entrepreneurship and small business training and education and what is being planned. Attached is the survey 
instrument to make the determination. Please forward to the appropriate provost, dean or division heads for 
completion. All branches of your college should be included in the survey. Sufficient copies of the survey 
instrument are included. 

Second, I am surveying students currently enrolled in BUS 100 classes, Introduction to Business, to 
determine their interest in taking additional courses, if offered, in entrepreneurship and small business. 1 need your 
permission for me to contact BUS 100 faculty to administer the five-minute survey. Would you please have 
someone contact me with the appropriate contact? 

Lastly, results from previously conducted surveys of local small businesses in your region will be 
evaluated. Purpose is to determine need and interest on their part for community college credit and noncredit 
courses, workshops, and seminars in entrepreneurship and small business skill development. This needs' assessment 
will provide additional input for further development of workforce training and development activities. 

The results from all three segments will be provided to you. This will certainly be valuable marketing 
information for curriculum evaluation and expansion of continuing education initiatives. 

Thank you for your time and cooperation and I look forward to reviewing your responses. If you have any 
questions, please call me at 703-978-4542. 

Sincerely, 



Richard L. Drury 
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Facsimile follow-up letter to college presidents. 



George Mason University 

Center for Community College Education 

Thompson Hall 221 

Fairfax, VA 22030 

703-993-2310 

February 22, 1 999 VIA FACSIMILE 

Dr. James R. Perkins, President 
Blue Ridge Community College 
P. O. Box 80 

Weyers Cave, Virginia 24486 
Dear Dr. Perkins: 

Recently you should have received a request from me to assist with my doctoral research into 
entrepreneurship and small-business management education and training in Virginia's Community Colleges. I hope 
you have received the request and that accumulation of data is in process. Determining what is being offered and 
what is being planned in credit and noncredit courses and programs is quite an undertaking. I fully understand that 
this requires a lot of effort from you and your staff but this effort should provide valuable baseline and marketing 
data. 



The second request was for a name, or point of contact, that I will call to lead the survey of student interest 
in entrepreneurship and small-business management at your college. Several colleges have provided this 
information, however, I have not heard from your college. I have enclosed a copy of the student survey instrument 
for your review and information. Upon completing your review, would you please provide me a point of contact at 
your college? I will call that person to determine the quantity of survey forms that are required. If you have any 
questions on this portion of my research, please call me at (703)-978-4542. 

I appreciate your cooperation in this doctoral research and assure you that I will forward the results of the 
project to you. Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 



Richard L. Drury 
FAX 703-978-4542 
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Appendix E 

Remarks from Federal Reserve Bank Survey 



o 

ERIC 
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Selected comments from Virginia Surveys - What information do you feel you need or would like to 
know about financing your small business? 

“When I have $25,000 in cash sitting in my checking account, getting a $5,000 loan for a computer should 
be relatively easy.... but it wasn’t. On the advice of my accountant, I put it on a low interest credit card 
and paid it off in 9 months”. How do you get a loan? 

How do you put together a portfolio that is persuasive? How can you find banks that are receptive to small 
businesses? 

Where can women get information about starting their own business and getting financing? What is 
available for women? 

What are the requirements imposed upon banks to make small business loans? What are the lending 
criteria? What are the disclosure requirements of banks to loan applicants? Large banks don’t have the 
time or give attention to business plans — How can you put together one that gets you money? 

Are there grants or loan guarantee programs for small businesses? Where and how can you get grant 
monies? 

What are SBICs? And can they help me get money? 

I need guidelines on structuring multi-source business financing. 

How do you deal with Bankers? 

How can you get past your bad credit history and still get a loan? 

The SBA is difficult to talk to and adds % fee to a loan that is insulting? How can you talk to them and 
really get assistance? “I find the process extremely tedious. The approval process seems to have little 
understanding of start-up businesses. The SBA process was so time consuming that my banker stopped it 
and sought other avenues!” 

Could not qualify for a loan from a bank I have been dealing with for 13 years, but able to get a loan from 
(Wells Fargo in California) on my signature. Help, what do I do to get the next loan? 

I had to close my business due to slow sales. I used personal credit cards and I am still paying and with the 
drop in income, my confidence is gone. 

The process is really hard and long to get a loan — what other sources of financing are available? 

How do loans work? 

How can re secure refinancing of debt to lower interest (now at 22-23%) and make monthly payment 
manageable? How can I consolidate all credit cards to only one that has a better rate? 

Where can I go to do more one-stop banking? 

“New businesses can not borrow money. You have to personally finance the deal — Period.” This is true 



isn’t it? 



I want to expand — how? I need funds to expand into other states. 
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Selected Virginia Survey Results 

• Business was established in what year? 

Average startup was 1989, median was 1994 and the mode was 1996 (17% of respondents) 

• You became the owner by? 

80% founded their business 

• What is the legal form of you business? 

Individual proprietorship - 20% 

Partnership - 2% 

S Corporation - 4 1 % 

C Corporation - 24% 

Other - 4.8% 

• How much were your net sales in the previous year? 

Greater than $150,000 - 33% 

Less than $10,000 - 23% 

$50,000 to 100,000 - 17% 

• What was the total amount of capital needed to start/acquire the business? 

$5,000 to 10,000- 18% 

$10,001 to 25,000- 11% 

$25,001 to 50,000- 10% 

• What source was used for the borrowed capital to start/acquire the business? 

Personal loan from family - 18% 

Personal Credit Card - 15% 

Business loan from bank - 12% 

Personal loan from bank - 9% 

• What source of financing do you most frequently use in your small business? 

Top 5 

Credit Cards 
Business Earnings 
Commercial 
Family 

Loans against personal assets 

• What have been the primary uses for your loans or line of credit? 

Top 4 

Working Capital 
Equipment or Machinery 
Business Expansion 
Motor Vehicles 



• Was your most recent application? 
Approved - 68% 

Denied - 31% 




• What reasons did the creditor give for denying the firms application? 
Insufficient collateral or no guarantee offered was the£°£ r^son 
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• What percentage of your personal income comes from your business? 
76 to 100% -45% 

None - 12% 

Less than 10% - 1 1% 

• Your age is? 

45 to 54 - 40% 

35 to 44 -20% 



• Respondents to the survey 
30% Male 
70% Female 
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Appendix F 

Fredericksburg, Virginia Regional Survey 
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The Fredericksburg Regional Chamber of Commerce 

and the 

Rappahannock Region Small Business Development Center 



5 - Minute Survey 



We are developing our annual work plans for 1998, and would like your input during this 
process. Your response to this survey is very important to us. The information provided is 
confidential. Please check all that apply. THANK YOU for your participation. 

1. Location of Business (City/County): 



2. Number of Employees: 1. Full-time 

3. Number of Years in Business: 

0.0% 1. Less than one year 
20.0% 2. I - 3 years 

4. Type of Business: 

1. Retail 

2. Manufacturing 

3. Construction 



2. Part-time 



16.7% 3. 3 - 5 years 
63.3% 4. Over 5 years 



4. Wholesale 

5. Service 

6. Import/Export 

7. Other (Specify) 



IN TERMS OF DAY TO DAY OPERATIONS: 



5. Which of the following are concerns in your daily operations (order them in the number of importance, 1 being 
the most important)? 

1. Cashflow 6. Competition 

2. Customers 7. Marketing 

3. Personnel 8. Sales 

4. Suppliers 9. Time Management 

5. Financial Management 10. Business Taxes & Regulations 



6. In reference to question #5, what is the major concern regarding your number one answer? 



7. What other general concerns do you have? 
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BUSINESS TRAINING: 



8. Have you attended any business related seminars/workshops within the last twelve months? 

63.3% i. Yes 36.7% 2. No 



9. If yes : Topic(s) of Seminars/workshops attended: 



Satisfaction level of the seminars/workshops attended: 

1. Very' Satisfied 3. Somewhat Satisfied 

2. Satisfied 4. Disappointed 



10. Ifjm: Reasons for not attending (check all that apply): 

1. Limited time 

2. Topics not of interest 

3. Not aware of available seminars 



A. Cost prohibitive 

5. Time of day event was scheduled 

6. Other (Specify) 



1 1 . What type(s) of program topics would you be most interested in? (you may select more than one): 

l. Business/ Strategic Planning 6. Sources of Financing 

2. Sales Forecasting 7. Advertising and Sales Promotion 

3. Human Resource Management 8. Inventory Control 

4. Accounting/Record Keeping 9. Marketing Research/Planning 

5. Financial/Cash Flow Management 10. Other( Specify) 



12. What time-frame of training would be most useful? 

1. Single Day Conference 

2. Single Evening Conference 

3. Saturday Session 



4. Multiple Day Sessions 

5. Multiple Evening Sessions 

6. Other (Specify) 



BUSINESS RESOURCES: 



13. Do you use and/or refer to any business resources (i.e. trade journals, industry data, periodicals, etc.) to assist 
you in operating your business? 

1. Yes 2. No 



14. If ves : Check the type(s) of resources you use: 

l. Trade Journals 

2. Business Related Publications 

3. Videos 



4. Reference Books 

5. Computer Software and/or On-line Services 

6. Associations/Industry Data 

7. Other (Specify) 



15. if no : Check all reasons for not using business resources: 

1 . Limited time 

2. Limited access 



3. Cost prohibitive 

4. Other (Specify) 



16. What type of resources would you like to access? 

1. Trade Journals 

2. Business Related Publications 

3. Videos 



4. Reference Books 

5. Computer software and/or on-line services 

6. Associations/Industry Data 

1. Other (Specify) 



In the space below, please add any comments, concerns and/or issues that you feel will help the Chamber and the 
RRSBDC improve its programs and/or services. 
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Appendix G 
Virginia SBDC Report 
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Virginia Small Business Development Center 
Counseling Report for Quarter Ending December 31. 1997 
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Appendix H 

Model for Credit and Noncredit Programs 
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Entrepreneurship Education Model 




CREDIT COURSES LEADING TO THE AWARD OF 



B CERTIFICATE 
B ADVANCED CERTIFICATE 
B ASSOCIATES DEGREE 



AND/OR 



NONCREDIT ACTIVITIES 



B WORKSHOPS 
B SEMINARS 

B ONE DAY SHORT COURSES 
B MULTI DAY SHORT COURSES 
B CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
B TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER 
B SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 
B REGULATORY COMMPLIANCE 
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Appendix I 

Noncredit Needs Assessment Survey Instrument 
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ENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION SURVEY 



Listed below are possible courses your local community college might consider offering in its noncredit activities 
curriculum. Please indicate your interest, and of your employees, by circling the appropriate response. Please note 
that there are no pre-requisites required and you do not have to officially enroll in the college. Please check your 
level of interest below: 





Strong 


Somewhat 


Not 


Interest 


Interested 


Interested 


1. How strongly do you feel about 








entrepreneurship and small business 








education and training? 
















2. Please indicate your level of interest in the 








following topics (choose as many as you wish): 
















□ How to define a market 








□ How to start a new venture 








□ How to develop an idea 








□ How to get my product to market 








□ How to generate sales 








□ How to manage growth 








□ How to manage resources 








□ How to research a market 








□ How to set up accounting books 








□ How to find funding 








□ What is venture capital 








□ How to write a business plan 
















□ How to use Microsoft Word/Excel 
















□ How to use the Internet 
















□ How to use the Internet for sales 









• Other suggestions: 



1 . How would you describe your interest in entrepreneurship? Check one. 
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□ I currently own my own business. 

□ I am considering starting my own business. 

□ Other 

3. What type of business are you now in or thinking about creating? 



4. Please review the above proposed credit courses and answer the following questions: 

• What is the likelihood you would enroll in this program? Check one. 

□ I am not interested in credit courses in the area of entrepreneurship. 

□ I might enroll in some of the courses some time in the future. 

□ I would enroll in some of the courses but not for credit. 

□ I would enroll in the program with the intent of procuring an Associate Degree. 

• If you were interested in this program, what times would be most convenient for you? 

□ Mornings during the week 

□ Afternoons during the week 

□ Evenings during the week 

□ Weekends 

• Which day of the week is most convenient for you? Check one. 

□ Monday O Tuesday O Wednesday □ Thursday 

□ Friday □ Saturday □ Sunday 

Please offer any comments concerning the proposed entrepreneurship program. What courses do you feel should be 
added? 



5. Would you be interested in serving on the Advisory Board for this proposed program? If yes, please list your 
name, business address and telephone number. Thank you. 

Name : 

Bus. Address: 



Phone: 
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Appendix J 



Student Business Plan Contest 
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STUDENT BUSINESS PLAN CONTEST 



What is this contest? As part of entrepreneurship awareness week at Central Community 
College, the local chapter of the Association of Collegiate Entrepreneurs and the Advisory Board 
members to Central invite all Central Community College students to enter the contest. 

Regardless of major, full-time or part-time, all students are invited to enter. 

What prizes are there? There are three categories of winners: 

First Place $3,000 cash award 

Second Place 1,500 cash award 

Third Place 500 cash award 

PLUS all winners receive up to 20 hours of free professional consulting services from local 
professionals. 

Who judges the entries? A panel of student members of ACE, faculty, and Advisory Board 
members will judge all entries. 

What are the requirements? Each entry is limited to three pages plus financial statements and 
should include information on the following: 

Brief description of you and your background 

Vision 

Mission 

Goals and Objectives 
Target Market 
Product (Service) Offered 
Pricing Strategies 
Promotional Strategies 
Distribution 

Financials (Income Statement and Balance Sheet AND a cash budget) 

How can I learn more about these requirements? There will be a free workshop this Saturday 
morning (May 8, 1999) from 9 am to noon. Room Central Hall 100, which will provide you with 
background information on these requirements. 

How do I sign up for the contest? Simply submit your completed business plan NO LATER 
than May 17, 1999 to Prof. R. L. Drury, faculty sponsor for ACE, in Room 200, Central Hall. 
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Appendix K 
Credit Course Model 



o 

ERIC 
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Certificate and Degree Program Model 

Required Credit Courses 

Introduction to Business 
Financing Small Business Ventures 
Small Business Accounting 
Entrepreneurship 

Certificate Awarded 12 credit hours 

Small-business Management 
Microsoft Word and Excel 
Small Business Law and the Entrepreneur 
Marketing for the New Venture 

Advanced Certificate Awarded 12 credit hours 

Electives (15 Hours Required) 

Financial Accounting 
Introduction to Computers 
Legal Issues for Entrepreneurs 
Principles of Salesmanship 
Advertising Principles 
Principles of Insurance 
Principles of Management 
Advanced Sales Skills 
Internship in Entrepreneurship 
Selected Topics in Entrepreneurship 

Associates Degree 65 credit hours 
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Appendix L 

Suggested Credit Courses 
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GEORGE MASON UNIVERSITY 
School of Management 
Small Business Institute 

Management 751: Small Business Ventures and the Entrepreneur 

Fall 1997 



Class Room: ENT 017 
Class Hours: 1920 - 2200, Wednesdays 
Instructor: Prof. Richard L. Drury 
Office: Enterprise Oil 

Office Hours: Tues., 1800-1900, Wed., 1500-1600 and by appointment 
Office Phone: (703) 993-1824 Fax (703) 993-1870 
Email address: rdrury@som.gmu.edu (the best way to reach me) 
GRA: Tee Henry, ahenryl@som.gmu.edu, (703) 993-1859, (ENT 012) 



Course Description: Small business and its economic, competitive and social environment. 
Lectures, case studies, and research illustrate solutions to potential problems of initiating, 
organizing and managing a small business. Course includes a faculty-supervised field experience 
by providing consulting services for a Northern Virginia business through the GMU Small 
Business Institute. Teams of students, with faculty and local business executive support, conduct 
a management audit and situation analysis and propose action plans in response to major 
problems or opportunities faced by the company's management team or owners. Guest SBI 
faculty will be involved throughout the course as guest lecturers, evaluators and mentors. 

Course Objectives: This course is intended to (1) examine the role of entrepreneurship and 
small business in domestic economies; (2) build advanced skills in analyzing the management of 
a small business, its industry and its competitors; (3) gain experience in management consulting 
by providing business planning and management assistance to small businesses operating in the 
Northern Virginia; (4) provide an enriched educational experience for students to apply 
knowledge and skills that they acquire in traditional courses; (5) enhance written and oral 
presentation skills; and (6) apply a model of partnership between business, education and 
government in providing management assistance and training to small businesses. 

Since teamwork is an important factor in the quality level of the project, it is important that team 
members pull their weight. If the team does not function properly the quality of the project will 
suffer. You must manage not only the content of the project but also the process. If intervention 
is needed, it is your responsibility to contact Professor R. L. Drury to resolve major conflicts. 
Quality product is the ultimate goal. Focus your energy as a team on producing a product of 
which we all can be proud. Our mission is to help the local business community. Together we 
can succeed. When we sav SBI. we mean teamwork. 



Performance Criteria, Grading, Expectations and Requirements 
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SBI Group Projects (Final Oral) 20% 

SBI Group Projects (Final Written) 40% 

Individual Exam (Midterm) 20% 

Class Participation 1 0% 

Peer Evaluation (up to) 1 0% 



You will have 1 0 points based upon the group project percentage grades for peer evaluation. This 
represents a significant part of your final grade; one could make straight “A’s” yet end up with a 
"B" by failing the peer evaluation. 

Number grades will be assigned to student's performance on each of the evaluation criteria. At 
the end of the semester the student's scores will be totaled and a letter grade will be assigned 
based on the following grade distribution. 



100-90% A 

89 - 80% B 

79 - 70% C 

69 - 60% D 



59% and below 



F 



Last day to drop a course is September 26, 1997. 



Course Policies and Caveats 

This is not a lecture course. It requires fieldwork and a significant time commitment outside of 
the classroom . Consistent attendance of classes is expected of students. Ethical and professional 
behavior is expected at all times. Classes will not meet every week during the semester. During 
the weeks that we do not meet, the team will meet formally with the SBI client to gather 
information or discuss the progress of their research. Representatives of the team must meet with 
the client at least six times during the semester . 

Appendix F Cont’d 

Document each visit. Students are expected to read assigned materials and explore additional 
materials that they have found or that have been recommended by the professor, prior to each 
class session. 

Sharing ideas and concepts along with bringing to the classroom our varied backgrounds, 
experiences and major functional areas of study, will provide the environment necessary for 
success. Additionally, your peers will evaluate your contribution to the group’s success. 
Therefore, it is imperative that you do your fair share of the work required. 
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Required Text 

Drury, Richard L. (ed.) Current Management Problems in Entrepreneurship. 

(Homewood, ILL. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1995). 

Drury, Richard, L., et al. SBI Workbook on Lotus Notes. 

On Reserve 

(See reserved readings under MGMT 751, R. Drury) 

Churchill, Neil et al. Frontiers of Entrepreneurship Research, Center for Entrepreneurial 
Studies, Babson College, MA, 1991. 

Kao, John J. The Entrepreneur, Prentice Hall. 

Kuratko and Hodgetts, Entrepreneurship: Contemporary Approach, The Dryden Press. 

Articles in Entrepreneurship Theory and Practice, Journal of Small Business Strategy, Journal 
of Small-business management, Journal of Business Venturing, Success Magazine, Entrepreneur, 
Inc., Washington Business Journal, Washington Technology, The Washington Post, and local 
publications covering business issues. 

Ball, James R. The Entrepreneur’s Toolkit, Humdinger Books Publishing, Vienna, VA 1992 



Class Policies 

While attendance is not mandatory, your attendance is expected at every class meeting. You are 
expected to play an active role in and out of the classroom. It is your responsibility to gain as much 
from this course as possible and the only way that can be achieved is by attending all sessions and 
group meetings. Limited in-class time will be provided for group work. 



All assignments are due at the beginning of the class on the date noted on the course schedule. 
Circumstances beyond your control are to be discussed with the instructor PRIOR to the due date. 
You must take exams at the stated times on the stated dates. If an emergency should arise which 
prevents you from taking an exam, you must notify me in advance so that arrangements can be 
made for a make-up. There are no exceptions. An emergency is defined as a situation which occurs 
that can be completely documented in writing and to the satisfaction of the professor; for example, a 
written doctor's excuse. George Mason University's Honor Code will be strictly enforced. Any 
academic dishonesty will not be tolerated. 
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Small Business Institute MGMT 751 

SBI Fall 1997 
Class Schedule 

(This Schedule is Tentative and Subject to Change) 



Session 


Date 


Week of Topics, Assignments and Discussions 


1 


08/27 


Introductions. Overview of course expectations, evaluation criteria and 
SBI program. Teams assigned. Workbook described. (Text: pp. 309-372). 

Start maintaining your team log. 


2 


09/03 


Why study entrepreneurship and innovation? Trends. Internal analysis, the 
entrepreneur, the team, financial aspects, marketing, operations, human 
resources, strengths and weaknesses. (Text: pp. 2-92, 373-524). 


3 


09/10 


External Analysis. Environmental research: Remote, Industry, Operating. 
Opportunities and Threats. SWOT analysis. The business plan. (Text: 93- 
308, Appendices). Guest Lecturer: David Wolfe, Industry Consultant. 
Developmental Marketing. 


4 


09/17 


Lecture. 


5 


09/24 


Client Consultation: Meet with the client, provide client with student team 
confidentiality forms, discuss and complete engagement memo with client 
showing what is expected from the client and what the client can expect, 
interviews, CVSA. Research on industry, target markets, competitors. 

Jim Ball’s Toolkit is excellent source, part of which is contained in your 
workbook. 


6 


10/01 


Status reports on progress. Fifteen minute informal report, in class, 
roundtable discussions. 


7 


10/08 


Review with Prof. Drury team financial data collected. This includes 
financial information on the industry and the client company. 


8 


10/22 


Mid-Term Examination. 


9 


10/29 


Client Meetings. 


10 


11/05 


Review Mid-Term. Team project work in class. 


11 


11/12 


Client Meetings. 
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12 1 1/19 Written report submitted to Prof. Drury. This will constitute vour final 

written portion of vour project grade . Reports will need to be 
corrected and returned; however the written portion of the project grade 
will not change. Graded report will be available for pick-up on 12/1 1 at 
Ent. Hall , 050. 0 1 1 . Contact Tee Henry to arrange time. Corrections are 
to be made and report returned to Tee by 12/1 5. 

13 11/26 Project Presentations. Preparations. 



14 12/03 Project Presentations. Guest Faculty. 



15 12/10 Project Presentations. Guest Faculty. Pick up client copy of report. 

Deliver to client, discuss findings, return to Prof. Drury, by 12/22, the 
client acknowledgment form. 
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George Mason University 
Institute of Graduate and Professional Studies 



Term: 

Course: 

Section: 

Instructor: 

GRA 

Office Hours: 
Required Text: 
Optional Texts: 



On Reserve: 



Spring 1997 

MGMT 791, Small Business Consulting 

001, Tues. 7:20 - 10:00 p.m., ENT 017 

Prof. Richard L. Drury (703) 993-1824 
E-mail address Rdrury@GBI.GMU.EDU 
Ms. Tee Henry, Ahenryl @GBI.GMU.EDU 

Enterprise Hall, Room 023. M,T, R - 6:00 - 7:00pm and by 
appointment. 

Block, Peter. Flawless Consulting. (San Francisco: Pfeiffer & 
Company) 1981. 

Levinson, Jay Conrad. Guerrilla Marketing Attack. (Wilmington, 
MA: Houghton-Mifflin Company) 1989. 

Ball, James. Entrepreneur’s Toolkit. (Vienna, VA: Humdinger 
Books Publishing) 1992. 

Goldratt, Eli. The Goal: A Process of Ongoing Improvement. 
(Great Barrington, MA: North River Press) 1986. 

Goldratt, Eli. It’s Not Luck. (Great Barrington, MA: North River 
Press) 1994. 



Course Description : 

Working in conjunction with the Technology Resource Alliance (TRA) of George 
Mason University, this course is designed to offer students the opportunity to work 
directly with high technology start-up, or early stage, companies in solving a wide 
array of s mall business problems. 

Tasks are agreed upon between student teams and the client company with the final 
product a report presenting alternative solutions for solving recognized problems. 
This course is a practicum in small business consulting and, as such, has as its major 
objective to expose participants to actual small business problems and allow them to 
develop solutions. 
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Course Requirements : The requirements for this course include one (1) interim examination, a 
group oral and written project presentation, and a final examination. 

Each person will become a member of a group that will work together throughout the semester. 
Each group will perform an in-depth analysis of the small business client company assigned to the 
group. 

Participation and involvement are two critical factors for the success of this course. You are 
expected to be fully prepared for ALL classes regardless of which group is responsible for the oral 
presentation. Additionally, you are challenged to quiz your peers on the quality and content of the 
presentation. 

Sharing ideas and concepts along with bringing to the classroom our varied backgrounds, 
experiences and major functional areas of study, will provide the environment necessary for 
success. Additionally, your peers will evaluate your contribution to the group’s success. Therefore, 
it is imperative that you do your share of the work required. 

Nearly each class session will have a portion of time devoted to discussing current topics in small 
business/entrepreneurship. You are encouraged to bring to each class copies of articles, newspaper 
clippings and the like to share with the class. Print your name on these and turn them in each class 
session. Guest speakers will also augment this course. 

Final examination is scheduled for May 6, 1997 - 1900-2200 

Note: The last day to drop a course is February 21,1 997 



Grading: 




Grade Distribution: 


Interim Exam 
Group Project (Oral and 


30% 


A -90% to 100% 


Written -50/50) 
C - 70 to 79 


25% 


B - 80 to 89 


Peer Evaluation 


10% 


D - 60 to 69 


Participation 


10% 


F - 59 and below 


Final Examination 


25% 





You will have up to 10% of your final grade for peer evaluation. This represents a significant part 
of your final grade; one could make straight A's yet end up with a "B" by failing the peer evaluation. 

Written Assignments : The requirements for the written Consulting Report are contained in the 
handout. Not included in the maximum narrative portion would be a title page, executive 
summary, bibliography, tables and exhibits and endnotes, ALL OF WHICH ARE REQUIRED. 
There is a five-point penalty for misspellings, penned corrections and the like for both the case and 
project oral and written presentations. Use an appropriate type font. 
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Class Policies : While attendance is not mandatory, your attendance is expected at every class 
meeting. You are expected to play an active role in and out of the classroom. It is our responsibility 
to gain as much from this course as possible and the only way that can be achieved is by attending 
all sessions and group meetings. Limited in-class time will be provided for group work. 

All assignments are due at the beginning of the class on the date noted on the course schedule. 
Circumstances beyond your control are to be discussed with the instructor PRIOR to the due date. 
You must take exams at the stated times on the stated dates. If an emergency should arise which 
prevents you from taking an exam, you must notify me in advance so that arrangements can be 
made for a make-up. There are no exceptions. An emergency is defined as a situation which occurs 
that can be completely documented in writing and to the satisfaction of the instructor; for example, a 
written doctor's excuse. 



George Mason University's Honor Code will be strictly enforced. Any academic dishonesty 
will not be tolerated. 
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Course Outline 
Session Date 



1 


1/21 


2 


1/28 


3 


2/04 


4 


2/11 


5 


2/18 


6 


2/25 


7 


3/04 


8 


3/18 


9 


3/25 


10 


4/01 


11 


4/08-14 


12 


4/15 



13 


4/22 


14 


4/29 


15 


5/06 



Topic Assignments 

Introduction, Client companies assigned. 

Start maintaining your detailed team log. 

(This class meets at the Enterprise Center 
University Blvd., room 200) 

TRA component (This class meets at the 
Enterprise Center) 

External Analysis 

Internal Analysis 

Roundtable Discussions 

Project Work 

Roundtable Discussions 

Mid-term Examination 

Project Work 

Mid-term Review. Status Reports 

Informal Presentation to Client. Receive feedback 
revise your report accordingly. 

Written Projects Due (This will be your final grade 
for the written portion of your project. Pick up 
your graded report, 4/28/97 that needs to be 
corrected prior to submitting the report to your 
client. Ms. Henry will have your graded copy. 

Three (3) copies need to be prepared and distributed 
as follows: client, TRA, and Prof. Drury. Copies can be made 
free of charge at the SBDC). 

Class Presentations (arrange to formally present your 

final product to your client between 4/22 and 5/06. Be sure to obtain the client 

acknowledge form and return same, fully executed to Prof. Drury). 

Class Presentations 

Final Examination 



1-30 

31-86 

87-130 

131-174 

175-215 

149-218 
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The above schedule is subject to change. Schedule will also be augmented with guest speakers. 

Oral Presentation Critique 
Date: 

Poor Fair Good Excellent 

1. Appearance of the presenters (5) 

2. Quality of visual aids used (5) 

3. Time management adhered to (5) 

4. Study design (20) 

5. Project deliverable (20) 

6. Quality of presentation ( 1 0) 

7. Quality of analysis( 1 0) 

8. Quality of chosen alternatives (10) 

9. How interesting was presentation? (5) 

10. Quality of answers to questions( 10) 

Comments: Oral 
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Term: 


George Mason University 
School of Management 

Fall 1997 


Course: 


MGMT 791, Foundations of Entrepreneurship 


Section: 


002, Wed. 4:30-7:00 p.m., ENT 274 


Instructor: 


Prof. Richard L. Drury (703) 993-1824 
E-mail address rdrury@som.gmu.edu 


GRA: 


Ms. Tee Henry, ENT 012, (703) 993-1859 
E-mail address ahenryl@som.gmu.edu 


Office Hours: 


Enterprise Hall, Room 01 1, Tues. - 6:00 - 7:00 p.m. and Wed - 3:00 - 4:00 
p.m. and by appointment. 


Required Text: 


Longenecker, Justin G., Carlos W. Moore, J. William Petty. 
Small-business management. An Entrepreneurial Emphasis. 
(Cincinnati: South-Western College Publishing) 1997. 

BizPlan Builder. (Mountain View, CA JIAN Tools for Sales, Inc.) 
1997. 

Bagiev. Entrepreneur’s Guide to Business Law. ("West Publishing 
Company) 1998. 


Optional Text: 


Ball. James. Entrepreneur's Toolkit. (Vienna. VA: Humdinger 
Books Publishing) 1992. 

Overhead Transparencies via Lotus Notes 


On Reserve: 


Goldratt. Eli. The Goal: A Process of Ongoing Improvement. 
(Great Barrington, MA: North River Press) 1986. 

Goldratt. Eli. It’s Not Luck. (Great Barrington. MA: North River 
Press) 1994. 

Readings located in Johnson Center Library, Reserve Section. 



Course Description : 

This course delves into the what, whether, and why of the business plan and into the 
principles of managing small businesses. A semester long project is required which 
will offer students the opportunity to create their own fictitious company or to apply 
the principles of business plan development to an existing business. A computerized 
business plan development software package is used. All major functions of business 
are integrated into this course coupled with an in-depth understanding of business 
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plan development. 

The emphasis throughout this course is on the entrepreneur. Augmented with case 
studies on small businesses and entrepreneurs, guest lecturers from successful 
entrepreneurial ventures, and independent readings, students should gain a firm 
foundation in new venture creation and managing for success. 

Course Requirements : The requirements for this course include one (1) interim examination, a 
group oral and written project presentation, and a final examination. 

Each person will become a member of a group that will work together throughout the semester. 
Each group will identify a business opportunity and develop a business plan for new venture. 

Participation and involvement are two critical factors for the success of this course. You are 
expected to be fully prepared for ALL classes regardless of which group is responsible for the 
oral presentation. Additionally, you are challenged to quiz your peers on the quality and content 
of their presentation. 

Sharing ideas and concepts along with bringing to the classroom our varied backgrounds, 
experiences and major functional areas of study, will provide the environment necessary for 
success. Additionally, your peers will evaluate your contribution to the group’s success. 
Therefore, it is imperative that you do your share of the work required. 

Nearly each class session will have a portion of time devoted to discussing current topics in 
small business/entrepreneurship. You are encouraged to bring to each class copies of articles, 
newspaper clippings and the like to share with the class. Print your name on these and turn them 
in each class session. Guest speakers will also augment this course. 

Final examination is scheduled for December 10, 1997 - 4:30-7: 15pm 

Note: The last day to drop a course is September 26, 1997 



Grading: 




Grade Distribution: 


Interim Exam 
Group Project (Oral and 


30% 


A - 90% to 100% 


Written -50/50) 
C - 70 to 79 


25% 


B - 80 to 89 


Peer Evaluation 


10% 


D - 60 to 69 


Participation 


10% 


F - 59 and below 


Final Examination 


25% 





You will have up to 10% of your final grade for peer evaluation. This represents a significant 
part of your final grade; one could make straight A's yet end up with a "B" by failing the peer 
evaluation. 
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Written Assignments : The requirements for the written Business Plan are contained in the 
JIAN BizPlan Builder. Additionally, a bibliography containing all research sources is required. 
There is a five point penalty for misspellings, penned corrections and the like for both the 
project oral and written presentations. Use an appropriate type font (e.g. Times New Roman 12), 
8 ‘A xl 1 paper, and double spaced. 

Class Policies : While attendance is not mandatory, your attendance is expected at every class 
meeting. You are expected to play an active role in and out of the classroom. It is our 
responsibility to gain as much from this course as possible and the only way that can be achieved 
is by attending all sessions and group meetings. Limited in-class time will be provided for group 
work. 

All assignments are due at the beginning of the class on the date noted on the course schedule. 
Circumstances beyond your control are to be discussed with the instructor PRIOR to the due 
date. You must take exams at the stated times on the stated dates. If an emergency should arise 
which prevents you from taking an exam, you must notify me in advance so that arrangements 
can be made for a make-up. There are no exceptions. An emergency is defined as a situation 
which occurs that can be completely documented in writing and to the satisfaction of the 
instructor; for example, a written doctor's excuse. 

George Mason University's Honor Code will be strictly enforced. Any academic dishonesty 
will not be tolerated. 
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Course Outline 



1 


8/27 


Introduction, Project Overview. 

Nature of Entrepreneurship and Small 
Business. Entrepreneurial Opportunities 


1-5 


2 


9/03 


Industry and Competitive Analysis 
Market Analysis, Team 




3 


9/10 


Continued 

Location, Financial Requirements 


9-11 


4 


9/17 


Sources of Funding 


12 


5 


9/24 


Project Work 




6 


10/01 


Small Business Marketing 

Product, Pricing, Promotion, Distribution 


13-16 


7 


10/08 


Managing Small Business Operations 
HRM, Quality, Inventory Management 


17-21 


8 


10/22 


Financial Management in Small Business 
Financial Performance, Working Capital, 


22-24 






Capital Budgeting, Risk Management 
Social and Legal Environment 


25-26 


9 


10/29 


Mid-term Examination 




10 


11/05 


Informal Status Reports 




11 


11/12 


Project Work 




12 


11/19 


Project review with Prof. Drury 




13 


11/26 


Project Work 




14 


12/03 


Presentations. Written Projects Due. 




15 


12/10 


Final Examination 





The above schedule is subject to change. Schedule will also be augmented with guest speakers. 
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Oral Presentation Critique 
Date: 

Poor Fair Good Excellent 

1 . Appearance of the presenters (5) 

2. Quality of visual aids used (5) 

3. Time management adhered to (5) 

4. Business Plan details (20) 

5. Viability of concept (20) 

6. Quality of presentation (10) 

7. Quality of research( 1 0) 

8. Quality of implementation plan (10) 

9. How interesting was presentation? (5) 

10. Quality of answers to questions(lO) 

Comments: 



Oral 
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George Mason University 
School of Management 


Term: 


Fall 1997 


Course: 


MGMT 791, Foundations of Entrepreneurship 


Section: 


002, Wed. 4:30-7:00 p.m., ENT 274 


Instructor: 


Prof. Richard L. Drury (703) 993-1824 
E-mail address rdrury@som.gmu.edu 


GRA: 


Ms. Tee Henry, ENT 012, (703) 993-1859 
E-mail address ahenryl@som.gmu.edu 


Office Hours: 


Enterprise Hall, Room 01 1, Tues. - 6:00 - 7:00 p.m. and Wed - 3:00 - 4:00 
p.m. and by appointment. 


Required Text: 


Longenecker, Justin G., Carlos W. Moore, J. William Petty. 
Small-business management. An Entrepreneurial Emphasis. 
(Cincinnati: South-Western College Publishing) 1997. 

BizPlan Builder. ( Mountain View. C A JIAN Tools for Sales. Inc.! 
1997. 

Baelev. Entrepreneur’s Guide to Business Law. (West Publishing 
Company) 1998. 


Optional Text: 


Balk James. Entrepreneur’s Toolkit. (Vienna. VA: Humdinger 
Books Publishing) 1992. 

Overhead Transparencies via Lotus Notes 


On Reserve: 


Goldratt. Eli. The Goal: A Process of Ongoing Improvement. 
(Great Barrington, MA: North River Press) 1 986. 

Goldratt. Eli. It’s Not Luck. (Great Barrington. MA: North River 
Press) 1994. 

Readings located in Johnson Center Library, Reserve Section. 



Course Description : 

This course delves into the what, whether, and why of the business plan and into the 
principles of managing small businesses. A semester long project is required which 
will offer students the opportunity to create their own fictitious company or to apply 
the principles of business plan development to an existing business. A computerized 
business plan development software package is used. All major functions of business 
are integrated into this course coupled with an in-depth understanding of business 
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plan development. 

The emphasis throughout this course is on the entrepreneur. Augmented with case 
studies on small businesses and entrepreneurs, guest lecturers from successful 
entrepreneurial ventures, and independent readings, students should gain a firm 
foundation in new venture creation and managing for success. 

Course Requirements : The requirements for this course include one (1) interim examination, a 
group oral and written project presentation, and a final examination. 

Each person will become a member of a group that will work together throughout the semester. 
Each group will identify a business opportunity and develop a business plan for new venture. 

Participation and involvement are two critical factors for the success of this course. You are 
expected to be fully prepared for ALL classes regardless of which group is responsible for the 
oral presentation. Additionally, you are challenged to quiz your peers on the quality and content 
of their presentation. 

Sharing ideas and concepts along with bringing to the classroom our varied backgrounds, 
experiences and major functional areas of study, will provide the environment necessary for 
success. Additionally, your peers will evaluate your contribution to the group’s success. 
Therefore, it is imperative that you do your share of the work required. 

Nearly each class session will have a portion of time devoted to discussing current topics in 
small business/entrepreneurship. You are encouraged to bring to each class copies of articles, 
newspaper clippings and the like to share with the class. Print your name on these and turn them 
in each class session. Guest speakers will also augment this course. 

Final examination is scheduled for December 10, 1997 - 4:30-7: 15pm 

Note: The last day to drop a course is September 26, 1997 



Grading: 




Grade Distribution: 


Interim Exam 
Group Project (Oral and 


30% 


A - 90% to 100% 


Written - 50/50) 
C - 70 to 79 


25% 


B - 80 to 89 


Peer Evaluation 


10% 


D - 60 to 69 


Participation 


10% 


F - 59 and below 


Final Examination 


25% 





You will have up to 10% of your final grade for peer evaluation. This represents a significant 
part of your final grade; one could make straight A's yet end up with a "B" by failing the peer 
evaluation. 



ERIC 
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Written Assignments : The requirements for the written Business Plan are contained in the 
JIAN BizPlan Builder. Additionally, a bibliography containing all research sources is required. 
There is a five-point penalty for misspellings, penned corrections and the like for both the 
project oral and written presentations. Use an appropriate type font (e.g. Times New Roman 12), 
8- l A xl 1 paper, and double-spaced. 

Class Policies : While attendance is not mandatory, your attendance is expected at every class 
meeting. You are expected to play an active role in and out of the classroom. It is our 
responsibility to gain as much from this course as possible and the only way that can be achieved 
is by attending all sessions and group meetings. Limited in-class time will be provided for group 
work. 

All assignments are due at the beginning of the class on the date noted on the course schedule. 
Circumstances beyond your control are to be discussed with the instructor PRIOR to the due 
date. You must take exams at the stated times on the stated dates. If an emergency should arise 
which prevents you from taking an exam, you must notify me in advance so that arrangements 
can be made for a make-up. There are no exceptions. An emergency is defined as a situation 
which occurs that can be completely documented in writing and to the satisfaction of the 
instructor; for example, a written doctor's excuse. 



George Mason University's Honor Code will be strictly enforced. Any academic dishonesty 
will not be tolerated. 
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Course Outline 




Session 


Date 


Topic 


Assignments 


1 


8/27 


Introduction, Project Overview. 

Nature of Entrepreneurship and Small 
Business. Entrepreneurial Opportunities 


1-5 


2 


9/03 


Developing the New Venture Business Plan 
Industry and Competitive Analysis 


6-8 


3 


9/10 


ICA Continued 

Location, Financial Requirements 


9-11 


4 


9/17 


Sources of Funding 


12 


5 


9/24 


Project Work 




6 


10/01 


Small Business Marketing 

Product, Pricing, Promotion, Distribution 


13-16 


7 


10/08 


Managing Small Business Operations 
HRM, Quality, Inventory Management 


17-21 


8 


10/22 


Financial Management in Small Business 
Financial Performance, Working Capital, 
Capital Budgeting, Risk Management 


22-24 






Social and Legal Environment 
Ethical Issues, Legal Issues 


25-26 


9 


10/29 


Mid-term Examination 




10 


11/05 


Informal Status Reports 




11 


11/12 


Project Work 




12 


11/19 


Project review with Prof. Drury 




13 


11/26 


Project Work 




14 


12/03 


Presentations. Written Projects Due. 




15 


12/10 


Final Examination 





The above schedule is subject to change. Schedule will also be augmented with guest speakers. 
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Oral Presentation Critique 
Date: 

Poor Fair Good Excellent 

1 . Appearance of the presenters (5) 

2. Quality of visual aids used (5) 

3. Time management adhered to (5) 

4. Business Plan details (20) 

5. Viability of concept (20) 

6. Quality o f presentation ( 1 0) 

7. Quality o f research( 1 0) 

8. Quality of implementation plan ( 1 0) 

9. How interesting was presentation? (5) 

10. Quality of answers to questions(lO) 



Oral 



Comments: 
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Tidewater Community College 
Career Studies: Small Business Management 



CAREER STUDIES: RETAIL MANAGEMENT (054) 



AST 117 
1ST 117 
MKT 100 
MKT 110 
MKT 195 
MKT 216 
MKT 220 
MKT 271 
SPD 100 



Keyboarding for Computer Usage 
Introduction to Microcomputer Software 
Principles of Marketing 
Principles of Selling 
Customer Service Management 
Retail Organization & Management 
Principles of Advertising 
Consumer Behavior 
Principals of Public Speaking 



Minimum Credits Required: 

CAREER STUDIES: SCHOOL AGE CARE (088) 



CHD 1 25 Creative Activities for Young Children 

CHD 205 Guiding the Behavior of Children 

CHD 299 Programs in School Age Care 

HLT 135 Child Health and Nutrition 

HLT 105 CPR 

HLT 106 First Aid and Safety 

PED 1 10 Physical Activities for Children 

PSY 235 Child Psychology (orPSY 231) 



Minimum Credits Required: 



CAREER STUDIES: SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (015.01) 



'ACC 
AST 205 
BUS 111 



<FIN 

' IST.I17 . 

jn MKT/ 



jfiUS 165 

% 



Accounting for Small Business 

Business Communications 

Principles of Supervision 

Small Business Management 

Legal Aspects of Small Business Operations. 

Planning for Small Business 

Financial Management for Small Business / 

Introduction to Microcomputer Software 

Marketing for Small Business ... . 



Minimum Credits Required: 



CAREER STUDIES: STUDIO PRODUCTION POTTERY (070.01) 



0 ) 

(4) 

(31 

(31 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(31 

(3) 



26 



(3) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

0 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(3) 

20 



(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
0) 
( 2 ) 
( 2 ) 

(4) 
(3) 

24 



CRF 140 


Production Pottery I 


(2) 


CRF141 


Production Pottery II 


(2) 


CRF 142 


Production Pottery III 


(2) 


CRF 146 


Production Pottery IV 


(2) 


CRF 147 


Production Pottery V 


(2) 


CRF 148 


Production Pottery VI 


(2) 


Minimum Credits Required: 


12 



CAREER STUDIES: SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT (055) 



ACC 211 


Principles of Accounting I 


(3) 


BUS 115 


Organizational Behavior 


(3) 


BUS 200 


Principles of Management 


(3) 


BUS 205 


Human Resource Management 


(3) 


ENG 115 


Technical Writing* 


(3) 


SAF 126 


Principles of Industrial Safety 


(3) 


Minimum Credits Required: 


18 



• Prerequisite or placement test required. 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Course Outline 



Effective Date: Fall 1997 



Course Prefix/Number/Title: ACC 295 - Accounting for Small Business 

Pre-requisite: None Credit Hours/Contact Hours: 3/4 



Course Introduction (Description/Purpose): 

Presents practical accounting procedures for retail stores, professional individuals in firms, and personal 
service occupations. Covers the accounting cycle, journals, ledgers, preparation of financial statements and 
payrolls, and checking account management. Lecture 2 hours. Laboratory 2 hours. Total 4 hours per week. 

Course Objectives: 

Upon completion of the course, the student will be able to: 

• describe the accounting process 

• explain fundamental accounting principles and the accounting equation 

• explain the accounting process from recording entries through the trial balance 

• make adjusting entries, closing, and reversing entries 

• prepare the financial statements and the post-closing trial balance 

• explain the different methods of asset depreciation for recovering cost 

• account for cash and reconcile cash accounts 

• account for payroll transactions for employers 

• describe the reporting requirements for state and federal income taxes, unemployment taxes, and 
worker's compensation Insurance 

• understand the advantages of using special journals to record sales, purchases, cash receipts, and 
cash payments 

• describe the record keeping procedures associated with perpetual and periodic Inventory systems. 

• understand the basics of budgeting 

Course Content: 

• Part I - The Accounting Cycle For a Service Business: Analyzing Business Transactions 

• Part II - Accounting For Cash and Payroll 

• Part III - The Accounting Cycle For a Merchandising Business: Using Special Journals 
Additional Information: 

Students will be required to use Quick Books accounting software as part of this course as well as the following 
text: College Accounting by Douglas J. McQuaig and Patricia A. Biile. 
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TIDEWATER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Course Outline 



Effective Date: Fall 1997 



Course Preflx/Number/TItle: MKT 1 95. Marketing for Small Business 

Pre-requisite: None Credit Hours/Contact Hours; 3/3 

Course Introduction (Description/Purpose): 

Presents the development of the marketing mix for a small business. Includes areas such as product 
development, pricing, promotion, salesmanship, customer relations, and consumer behavior. 



Course Objectives; 

Upon completion of the course, the student will be able to: 

► define the marketing mix. 

► determine marketing objectives. 

* understand marketing ethics. 

► explain product lines 

► develop a marketing plan. 

► conduct marketing research. 

► explain the concept of demand. 

► use marketing strategies. 

► develop a distribution plan. 

* evaluate marketing communications. 



Course Content: 

A) What is marketing? 

1) The marketing mix 

2) Marketing goals 

3) Marketing ethics 

4) Market forecasting 

B) Product Lines 

1) Products 

2) Services 

3) Brand names 

4) New products 

C) . Market Planning 

1) Marketing plan 

2) Marketing budgets 

3) Market share 

4) Managing the sales force 

D) . Market Research 

1) Gathering data 

2) Consumer feedback 

3) Focus groups 

E) Competition Analysis 

1) Product development 

2) Trends 
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F) Creating Demand 

1) Image 

2) Positioning 

3) Advertising 

4) Promotions 

5) Segmentation 

G) Specialty Marketing 

1) International 

2) Ethnic 

H) Marketing Strategies 

1) Price points 

2) Packaging 

3) T V. 

4) Radio 

I) Distribution 

1) Direct marketing 

2) Distributor relations. 

J) Marketing Communications 

1) Public relations 

2) Customer relations 

3) Investor relations 



Additional Information: 
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BUS 165 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



INSTRUCTOR! EDWARD DYE 
OFFICE HOURS: AS POSTED 
EMAIL: tcdyee@tc.cc.va.iis 



OFFICE: 0-110 
PHONE: 321-7136 
FAX; 468-3077 



TEST! EfTECTTVE SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. Nonnrn Scarborough «d Horn. 
jWrer. Filth edition, Merrill Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio 1996 
ENTERPRISE SANDWICH SHOP: AMu^limLion. Philip C McOmw-HOl Book 



OBJECTIVE: It will be the objective of this course to study the steps involved in the establish™** of* 
sma smess and the basic skills needed for the continued successful management of the business. 

CREDIT HOURS: Three semester credit hours. 

G RADING , Hrere will be three onehour objective exams and a final exam which will be a ease study 
Inad dnmnthere may be utrennouuced qrnzzre. Qufere. may include care studies rnuhipl. choiceSon 

rTS i.™ 'L"° "*? e ' up ? f **•». although the lowest quiz score will be deleted Hum 

^ ”“ d - hrahh * — h- — w. 



Exams @ 100 points » 300 

Quizzes @ 10 points ~ SO 

FINAL EXAM = lQQ 

Total Possible Points = 4S0 

Bonus points from Simulation equals 5 points per twain memb er 

each to be added to total possible points. 



A = 90 - 100% 

B = 80 - 89% 

C = 70 - 79% 

D = 60 . 69% 

winning team receives 10 points 



^ P ° I,Cy 85 h Ae <**««* will be followed. All 

cbTIrTJ T?? ^ rcSponsib,e for aI! ^"nation or announcements made in 

class, if a student has a special circumstance preventing him or her from attending class, please see me. 

LAST DAY TO WITHDRAW WITHOUT ACADEMIC PENALTY: A grade of “W is awarded to 
students ^ withdraw or are withdrawn after the Drop/Add period but prior £*e completion of 60% of 

TT r ** “ M#rch 12 » 1999 A bMis «>' aS«ty withdrawal is 
Usance, ftom xto exceeding 20% of the class time. 1 will use a faculty withdrawal rarely and usually 

onlyif requested by the student. After the withdrawal date, the student will receive a grade of “r except 
under mitigating circumstances which must be documented must be placed m the student’s academic file 



SCHEDULE: 

Jan. 



WEEK CHAPTERS 

Introduction, Chapter 1, Simulation, 
22 Read Chapter 4; and Simulation Book 

29 Read Chapter 5; 
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Feb. 


3 


Read Chapter 6 




10 


EXAM I, Read Chapters 7 




17 


Read Chapter 8 


Mar. 


24 


Read Chapters 9 


3 


Read Chapter 10 




12 


Withdrawal date to avoid academic penalty 




8-13 


Spring Break ( No Classes) 




17 


EXAM II 




24 


Read Chapters 1 1, Due date I" case 




31 


Read Chapters 12 


Apr. 


7 


Read Chapter 16, Due date 2 ni case 




14 


Read Chapter 18 




21 


EXAM III, Due date 3 rd case 




28 


Read Chapter 20 and 2 1 


May 


5 


FINAL EXAM (Turn in Case) at 7:15 



GENERAL COMMENTS: 

You are expected to take the exams on the scheduled days. If you miss an exam, making up the exam is 
your responsibility but will net be allowed during regularly scheduled class time. The designated exam 
make-up day is May 5. You are expected to attend class regularly. You should read the day's assignment 
prior to class so that you can intelligently participate in, and benefit from, classroom discussion. 

The fox number for the Business Division at Tidewater Community College is used by all members of the 
business faculty. It is therefore imperative that each fox have a COVER PAGE which identifies who 
should receive the fox. Homework to be delivered to me will not be accepted without a COVER PAGE. 
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SYLLABUS FOR 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



INSTRUCTOR: W.L WILLIAMS 

OFFICE LOCATION: R m 2051 

OFFICE PHONE: S22-5180 

HOME PHONE: (757) 357-3534 

E-mail: tcwille@tc.cc.va.us 



SPRING SEMESTER 1999 
COURSE TITLE: SMALL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
MEETING DAY(s): S 
MEETING TIME: 9-1 1 :45A 
CLASS LOCATION Rm 2056 



COURSE OBJECTIVES : 

To identify management concerns unique to small businesses. 

To introduce the requirements necessary to initiate a small business. 

To identify the elements comprising a business plan. 

T o inform students of financial and administrative controls. 

To learn how to develop a marketing strategy and manage the business operations. 

To become inform on the legal and government relationships specific to small businesses. 

REQUIRED TEXT: 

LONGENECKER, Justin G , MOORE, Carlos W., and PETTY, J. William, Small Business 
Management, (South-Western College, 10* ed., 1997). 

EVALUATION SYSTEM: 

Exam Scores and Letter Grade Conversion 

90 and above A 

80 - 89 B 

70 - 79 C 

60 - 69 D 

59 and below- — — — — F 



Final Grade Determinant 



QUIZ 1 

QUIZ 2- 

OUT7 3 


— 9% 
- -9% 

..go/, 


QUIZ 4 - - ■ 

QUIZ 5 

QUIZ 6- 

QUIZ 7 

OTTT7 8 ... 


'■ 7/0 

o% 


— 9% 
— 9% 
— 9% 
-9% 


Homework & Projects — 
FINAL EXAM- 


10% 


1 7/1 

—9% 



FINAL GRADE POSTING POLICY : 

The posting of final grades for students is not honored by this instructor. 
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Appendix M 

Suggested Evaluation Forms for Entrepreneurship 

Programs 
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Program Evaluation 



Name (Optional) 
I liked: 



I wish you had: 



These are the ideas I got out of the session that I can apply: 



Other training sessions I would like to attend: 



Other comments: 



Session Attended 



Thank you for attending. 
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Source: George Mason University Human Resource Management Department. 

EVALUATION SHEET 
(Scale: l=poorand 5=excellent) 



Speaker: 

1 . Was the opening powerful and memorable? 

2. Did the opening identify the topic? 

3. Did the presenter involve the audience? 

4. Did the facilitator teach or guide? 

5. Were the learning points clarified? 

6. Did the speaker use good gestures? 

7. Did the speaker use his/her voice well? 

8. How did the presenter handle any problems? 

9. Was the presenter in touch with the audience? 
Do you have any suggestions or comments? 



1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



Source: George Mason University Human Resource Management Department. 
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Appendix N 



Virginia Community College System Information 
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VCCS College Service Regions 




BR = Blue Ridee 
D = Danville 

JSR = J. Sargeant Reynolds 
ME = Mountain Empire 
PH = Patrick Henry 
R = Rappahannock 
TN = Thomas Nelson 
VW = Virginia Western 



CV = Central Virginia 
ES = Eastern Shore 
JT = John Tvler 



NR = New River 
PDC = Paul D. Camp 



uaL = uaonev a. Lancaster 
G = Germanna 
LF = Lord Fairfax 
NY = Northern Virginia 
PV = Piedmont Virginia 



SSV = Southside Virginia SW = Southwest Virginia 
T = Tidewater VH = Virginia Highlands 

W = Wvtheville 



Return to VCCS Home Page 
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VCCS Community College Presidents 



Dr. Janies R. Perkins, President 
Blue Ridge Community College 
P. O. Box 80 

Weyers Cave, Virginia 24486 



Dr. Darrel W. Staat, President 
Central Virginia Community College 
3506 Wards Road 
Lynchburg, Virginia 24502 



Dr. Richard R. Teaff, President 
Dabney S. Lancaster Community College 
P. O. Box 1000 

Clifton Forge, Virginia 24422-1000 



Dr. B. Carlyle Ramsey, President 
Danville Community College 
1008 S. Main Street 
Danville, Virginia 24541 



Dr. Richard E. Jenkins, President 
Eastern Shore Community College 
29300 Lankford Highway 
Melfa, Virginia 23410 



Dr. Francis S. Tumage, President 
Germanna Community College 
2130 Germanna Highway 
Locust Grove, Virginia 22508 



Dr. S. A. Burnette, President 
J. Sargent Reynolds Community College 
P. O. Box 85622 
Richmond, Virginia 23285-5622 
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Dr. Marshall W. Smith, President 
John Tyler Community College 
13101 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Chester, Virginia 23831 



Dr. Marilyn C. Beck, President 
Lord Fairfax Community College 
P. O. Box 47 

Middletown, Virginia 22645 



Dr. Robert H. SandeL, President 
Mountain Empire Community College 
P. O. Drawer 700 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia 24219 



Dr. Edwin L. Barnes, President 
New River Community College 
Drawer 1127 
Dublin, Virginia 24084 



Dr. Belle S. Wheelan, President 
Northern Virginia Community College 
4001 Wakefield Chapel Road 
Annandale, Virginia 22003 



Dr. Max F. Wingett, President 
Patrick Henry Community College 
P.O.Box 5311 
Martinsville, Virginia 24115 



Dr. Jerome J. Friga, President 
Paul D. Camp Community College 
P. O. Box 737 
Franklin, Virginia 23851 
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Dr. Frank Friedman, President 
Piedmont Community College 
501 College Drive 

Charlottesville, Virginia 22902-7589 



Dr. Norman Scott, President 
Rappahannock Community College 
12745 College Drive 
Glenns, Virginia 23149 



Dr. John J. Cavan, President 
Southside Virginia Community College 
109 Campus Drive 
Alberta, Virginia 23821 



Dr. Charles R. King, President 
Southwest Virginia Community College 
P. O. Box SVCC 
Richlands, Virginia 24641 



Dr. Shirley R. Pippins, President 
Thomas Nelson Community College 
P. O. Box 9407 
Hampton, Virginia 23670 



Dr. Deborah M. DiCroce, President 
Tidewater Community College 
121 College Place 
Norfolk, Virginia 235 10 



Dr. F. David Wilkin, President 
Virginia Highlands Community College 
P. O. Box 828 
Abingdon, Virginia 24212 



Dr. Charles L. Downs, President 
Virginia Western Community College 
P. O. Box 14007 
Roanoke, Virginia 24038-4007 
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Dr. William F. Snyder, President 
Wytheville Community College 
1000 East Main Street 
Wytheville, Virginia 24382 
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VCCS Statistical Profile 



Virginia's Community Colleges - 
Building Blocks for a Better Future 



■ Virginia's community 
colleges provide access to 
quality higher educational 
opportunities and workforce 
training throughout the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 




hi The 23 community colleges 
that comprise the system are 
indeed the Commonwealth's 
"building blocks to a better 
future" for all of its citizens. 


■The VCCS has 23 colleges, 
located on 38 campuses 
throughout the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 


■Approximately 69% of 
students in the fall are returning 
students, with 21% first-time 
students and about 10% 
transfer students. 


■Approximately 59% of the 
students who enroll in the fall 
are female, and approximately 
41% are male. 


■During the 1997-1998 year, 
the VCCS served the equivalent 
of 74,295 full-time students, 
representing 215,709 individual 
students who enrolled in credit 
courses. 


■Additionally, the VCCS serves 
70,000 students in non-credit 
courses each year. 


■50% of all students enrolled 
in public higher education 
institutions in Virginia on an 
annual basis attend a 
community college, 
representing one-third of 
full-time-equivalent enrollment 
in those institutions. 


■In 1997-1998, 44,997 
students received financial aid 
awards totaling more than $77 
million. 


■Virginia's community colleges 
offer more than 200 different 
programs in 

occupational-technical fields, 
liberal arts and sciences, 
general education, continuing 
adult education and industrial 
training. 


■Approximately 29% of the 
students that enroll in Virginia's 
community colleges are 
minorities: 17% are black; 5% 
are Asian; 4% are of Hispanic 
origin; and 3% are other 
minorities, including Native 
Americans. 


■Occupational-technical I 

programs include associate in 
applied arts or applied science 
degrees as well as programs 
that lead to certificates or 
diplomas. 


■28% of VCCS students attend 
full-time, with 72% attending 
classes on a part-time basis. 


■For those pursuing a 
baccalaureate or an advanced 
degree, there are transfer 
opportunities at all Virginia 
community colleges. 


■About 33% of students each 
(fall enroll in transfer programs; | 


■Approximately 12,400 
degrees, diplomas or j 


■Approximately 16% of 
Students require 
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30% enroll in 
occupational-technical 
programs; and 37% remain 
unclassified. 94% of VCCS 
students are in-state students; 
6% are out-of-state students. 



certificates were granted from a 
Virginia Community College 
during 1997-1998. 



developmental course work in 
English, math or both; 84% 
take no developmental 
courses. 



For more information regarding Virginia's community colleges 
and the students that attend them, please see the following: 
■ Institutional Research Information 
■ Historic full-time equivalent enrollments seen for 1998-1999 



^ Return to VCCS Home Page 
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For mom information, 
please contact: 

Dr. Joy S. Graham 
Assistant Chancellor, 
Public Affairs 
iaraham(3>vccs.cc.va.us 



Community College enrollment at all-time 
high 

For immediate release 
November 20, 1998 



Susan Hayden Richmond - Enrollment is at an all-time high in the Virginia 

Public Relations Manager Community College System, VCCS Chancellor Arnold R. Oliver 
shaydervftvccs.cc.va.us announcec j to the State Board in Richmond last week. "We are 

(804) 225-2126 (phone) see i n 9 historic levels of full-time-equivalent enrollment, never 
(804) 371-0085 (fax) before seen in the 32-year history of the Virginia Community 
College System," Dr. Oliver said. 'This is strong evidence that 
Virginia’s community colleges are increasingly seen as a quality, 
cost-effective choice for Virginians entering higher education or 
retraining for more highly skilled jobs." 

Current enrollment estimates show a full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
enrollment for the 1998-1999 fiscal year of more than 76,500, an 
increase of 5,800 full-time students - over 7 percent - over the past 
two years. 

Estimates for the fall 1998 semester also set an all-time record, at 
68,192 FTEs, compared to 65,816 in 1997, an increase of about 
2,400 students. The increase represents the second 3.6 percent 
increase in fall FTE enrollment in a row, for a total of 7.2 percent in 
two years. 

A full-time-equivalent is one or more students whose combined 
enrollment equals 15 credit hours in a semester or 30 credit hours 
in an academic year. Public institutions of higher education receive 
state funding based on the number of full-time-equivalent students 
enrolled. 

Headcount enrollment, the number of different individuals taking at 
least one credit course during the year, will also exceed previous 
enrollments in recent years, increasing more than 6,300 students 
from 215,709 in 1997-1998 to 222,049 in 1998-1999. 

Fall enrollment trends also indicate that: 



The number of first-time students increased for the second year in a 
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row, rising 1,500 students in fall 1998 to 27,642. 

The number of students under age 21 also jumped sharply for the 
second year in a row. 

The number of full-time students increased as well, as did the 
number of recent high school graduates entering a community 
college. 

Those statistics indicate that community colleges this fall are seeing 
increasing numbers of traditional students entering college shortly 
after high school, notes Dr. Earl McHewitt, director of research for 
the VCCS. 



ililii 
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